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Concrete columns al floors at the newly remodeled Saddle & Sirloin Clu 
Chicago; high-early-strength concrete made with Universal Atlas methods a 
cement used in the construction. Poirot Construction Co., Chicago, contractor. 


SJ. aving time and materials 


with Universal Atlas high-early-strength concrete 


@ @ @ The high-early-strength concrete used in 
remodeling the Saddle and Sirloin Club, Chicago, 
permitted the removal of alternate rows of shores five 
days after the concrete was placed. This is much 
sooner than is practicable with concrete made by 
ordinary methods. Notonly wastime saved but equip- 
ment also. Shores that were removed at the five-day 
periods were immediately available for use on other 
sections of the work. This permitted the contractor 
to cut down on the equipment required for the job. 


@ @ @ High-early-strength concrete made with 
Universal Atlas methods and cement (the same 
Universal Atlas standard portland cement as furnished 
for regular work) is stronger, more durable and more 
watertight than ordinary concrete. Send for booklet 
containing these methods for saving time and secur- 
Sma moe Gomterete. 2... wt tl tt ll 
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The “Royal York,” Toronto. 
Ross & MacDonald, Montreal. 
Architects; Sproatt & Rolph, 
Toronto, Associate Architects: 
Anglin- Norcross Ltd., General 
Contractors, Montreal, Toronto 





Preferred Protection for Better Buildings 
The Royal York in Toronto is another example of the preference accorded 


to Truscon Waterproofing Paste for better buildings everywhere. As would 








— naturally be expected for a building as fine as the Royal York, the utmost 
Saeed - % care was used in selecting all structural materials. The fact that Truscon 
a < Waterproofing Paste was chosen is significant. It shows the building 

2 dined fs profession generally recognizes that when certainty and permanence of 


rotected with 


A 
So. waterproofing results are an important consideration, the preference 


Waterproofings - Dampproofings belongs to Truscon. This is well illustrated by Truscon’s outstanding record 


Floor Hardeners - Paints 
Varnishes 


covering over 20 years and including finer buildings throughout the world. 


THE TRUSCON LABORATORIES, DETROIT, MICH. 
Offices in Principal Cities 
Foreign Trade Division, 90 West St.. New York 





Waterproofing Paste 


(INTEGRAL) 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS AND COMPETITIONS 


Annual architectural exhibition, Architects’ 
Building, Los Angele: 


March z 14 


March 14 Programs for the A. W. Brown Traveling 
Scholarship will be issued, calling for 
delivery of drawings on April 13. Apply to 
William Dewey Foster, 25 West 45th Street, 


New York City. 


March 16-18 Seventh annual meeting of the Concrete 
Reinforcing Steel Institute at Biloxi, Miss. 


March 28 
May 29 


Exhibition, Royal Society of Painters in Water 
Colours, London (5a, Pall Mall East). 


March 30 House and Garden Exposition, Grand Central 
April 4 Palace, New York City. 
April Second International Congress and Exhibition 
of Sanitary Engineering and Municipal Hy- 
giene, Milan, Italy. For information, apply to 
the Secretary General, Congress Internazion- 
ale di Tecnica Sanitaria e di Igiene Urbanis- 
tica, Milano, Piazza del Duomo 17 
Preliminary examinations for the Rotch 
Traveling Scholarship 
Architectural students wishing to enter a 
competition for “the design of the most 
beautiful highway bridge in steel’’ are in 
vited to submit to the American Institute of 
Steel Construction, 200 Madison Avenue 
New York City, their preliminary sketches to 
be placed in judgment on this date 
Exhibition of = Ideal 
(Olympia) 


April 7 Homes »ndon 
May g 


Apri 


April 14-16 Convention of American Institute of Archi- 

tects, San Antonio, Texas 

Closing date for applications for Princeton 

Prizes in Architecture. Address the Director, 

School of Architecture, Princeton University, 

Princeton, N. J. 

April 18-25 Fourth Biennial Architectural and Allied 
Arts Exposition, Grand Central Palace, 
New York City. 


May Exhibition of British Contemporary Art, 
London (Imperial Institute) 
May 4- Art Exhibition, Royal Academy 
Aug. 8 (Burlington House) 
May-August Art Exhibition, Royal Scottish Academy, 
Edinburgh. 
International Town Planning and Housing 
Federation Congress, Berlin. 
0 Vacation-study tour of housing, arranged and 
directed by The Garden Cities and Town 
Planning Association, London, in coopera- 
tion with the City Affairs -Committee, 
112 East 19th Street, New York City. For 
information, address Helen Alfred, Housing 
Chairman. 
Closing date for entries for Lincoln Arc 
Welding Prize competition. Address _in- 
quiries to the Lincoln Electric Company 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Exposition of Indian 
Central Art Galleries 
Art Exhibition, Royal Society of Painters in 
Water Colours, London (5a, Pall Mall East) 


April 18 


London 


June 1-5 


July 1 
Aug. 30 


Iribal A\rt irand 


October- 
December 





ARCHITECTS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS 


EMPLOYMENT OF DRAFTSMEN 

Business is on the turn. The demand for competent 
men will soon be setting in. American Trade Asso- 
ciation Executives and National Engineering Societies 
have compiled rosters of well-qualified business 
executives and technicians. The present emergency 
has made available men of splendid experience 
Should your requirements be for architectural drafts- 
men, professional engineers or technicians, write to 
Walter V. Brown D ieceniie Societies Building 
31 West 39th Street, New York City 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Klekamp and Whitmore 


announce removal of their offices to 
Randolph Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

E. A. Ehmann, architect, announces removal of his 
office from the Realty Board Building to 173 East 
Flagler Street, Miami, Florida 

Stevens and Lee, architects and consultants, 
announce that George A. Curtin and Harold J. Smith 
have become full partners in the firm. Offices at 
45 Newbury Street, Boston, and 62 Charles Street 
East, Toronto 

Preis and Schwarz, architects, have opened an 
office at 108-04 Queens Boulevard, Forest Hills, N. Y. 

Henry R. Parmley, architect and engineer, has 
opened an office at 526 Judge Building, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. Manufacturers’ catalogs and samples are 
requested to complete files. 


architects and engineers 
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Sidney Weber, Jr., structural engineer, has moved 
his office to 615 Florida Street, Baton Rouge, La 
He requests manufacturers’ samples and literature. 

Charles Smith and Sons, Inc., general contractors 
and builders, 101 Water Street, Derby, Conn., wish 
to announce that they have opened an office in the 
Hartford Connecticut Trust Company Building at 
750 Main Street, Hartford, Conn. 


THE APARTMENT HOUSE ISSUE 


Three apartment house developments—all illustrated 
in this number—have been selected for awards by 
the New York Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects. 

The medal goes to the Grand Street Apartments 
erected for the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, on 
the lower East Side of New York. Springsteen and 
Goldhammer are the architects. 

Honorable mentions have been given to the Abbott 
Court Apartments at Radbourn, N. J., designed by 
Andrew J. Thomas, architect, and to 1 Beekman 
Place, a cooperative apartment house designed by 
Sloan and Robertson, architects, with Corbett, 
Harrison and MacMurray as associates. 

The awards were announced by Arthur C. Holden 
chairman of the prize committee. Mr. Holden is the 
author of the article on apartment suites of one and 
more rooms which appears in this issue and which was 
prepared in cooperation with the apartment house 


exhibition of the New York Chapter. 











PASADENA, CALIFORNIA SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 
DONALD D. McMURRAY, ARCHITECT REGINALD D. JOHNSON ARCHITECT 


HOUSES—THE APRIL ISSUE 


REALTY DEVELOPMENTS tO Whom do they oelong Certainly not to the builder nor to the realty 

| | | | i | | | 

company alone. In line with the movement among architects to develop business there should be a serious study 
; ' ' ' 

of subdivision developments and leadership that would aid architects to achieve group building commissions 

~ , 


Arthur Cc Holden architect and member of the Committee on Town Planning ot The American Institute 


| | 
Architects, is author of an article which appears as the Technical News and Research subject. He points out 
| | i 

the ways in which architects may initiate community plan developments with reference to achievements of archi- 
tects who associatea thnemseives with reputadle reaity promoters 
Accompanying this article will be a portfolio of plates illustrating community developments in representative 

f ~ Y , A ; \ ; 
parts of the country—California, Wisconsin, Ohio and New York rchitects in all cases have contributed to 
the success of these realty enterprises 


j tf | to ! | | | 
Vinning designs in The Detter Momes in America Archite turdl C »mpetition wi oe pubdlisneda as anotner 


| | ae ( i ~ C | 

7 ee Lat. oO > at x mb the te > we > an wT no . one * ro 
sequence of plates and plans. ther features of the issue will include @ Dank DOullding by Eugene ocnoen; @ 
. LT) | C R hI th D | } Tt ' ~f | 
teieonone Ouliacing oy YVensmore, Lé ear ana KoooIns; the rFuncn and Juay leatre in C Ica@ remoaeied 
' rc F — ~ ; j D| I | 
oy Cugene ruhrer U Wall otreet oy y Jacques Kahn; a stuay of ISTIC JescriOing such newly developed 

rte ac PD R } e | } iain f +b A } f [ | 
proaucts 4S Yrallr Dake Nas JIoId and maritn rganizatior ¢ rcenite ‘ TICS Oy irker 
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FOREST HILL DEVELOPMENT IN CLEVELAND . NORMANDY DEVELOPMENT IN BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 
ANDREW J. THOMAS, ARCHITECT R. H. SCANNELL, ARCHITECT 
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offer the hotel owner, 
manager and steward 
a complete furnishing 
and equipment service, 
backed up by the 
largest stocks of 

any concern 

in New York 


+ 
ie 


and built upon 


_ a reputation 67 
~ years old for square 
_~ dealing and loyalty to 
- the customers interest. 


66 WEST 23'4 STREET 
New York City 
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NORTH EAST DEVELOPMENT 


Number Six of a series of twelve drawings 
made at the Fletcher Quarries by Ernest Born. 
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“Again this region contributes the most promising new design . . 


BAXTER APARTMENTS, LOS ANGELES 
FRANZ HERDING, CITY PLANNING ARCHITECT 
GEORGE J. ADAMS, ARCHITECT 


(See plan on other side) 
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THE APARTMENT HOUSE 


A Review and A Forecast 


VOLUME 69 

By HENRY WRIGHT, 
THE YEAR 
Quantitatively: Despite the falling off in 


the building industry generally, fairly 
large additions to space accommodations 
in many cities, though in the aggregate 
only about 60‘ 


are to be observed. 


of previous recent vears, 


Qualitatively: The structures are substan- 
tial and highly mechanized; the average 
individual unit is of increased size. Few 
important additions to the basic principles 
of design are apparent. There is _ less 
evidence than in previous years of expert- 
mental trends in fitting the apartment to 


a wider field of usefulness and adaptability. 


unit has been 
increased in frontage width, assuming a 
more or less stereotyped facade large 
Efficient plan- 
elevator 


New York: The 


average 


windows vertically aligned. 
relation to stair and 
Upper setback stories 
and penthouse towers show a variable 
handling. While plainly accepting the 
necessity for crowding each foot of valuable 
land to the limit, the form of individual 
design in New York does express, however, 
an expectation that the adjacent gaps are 
soon to be filled in with equally imposing 
units. 


ning in 
spaces is observable. 


Chicago: Not so_ the typical Chicago 
high-class apartment, towering above its 
humble jumbled surroundings; its rigid 
bulk rises in full confidence that it is 
destined to remain permanently the only 





ARCHITECT 
important edifice in its chosen block or 
district. We might well wish this could 
be the ease. 


Boston: A city in which the available 
supply of well-situated land is scarcely 
more adequate than in Manhattan, yet 
permits a conservative introduction of the 
elevator structure at heights scarcely double 
those of the surrounding older dwellings 
of Beacon Hill. For this we may thank 
the restraints of more adequate zoning 
rather than less urgent demands of the 
land owner. 


California: Again this region contributes 
the most promising and almost the only 
examples of new design in which the 
efforts of the architect have been permitted 
to function without the handicaps of 
exaggerated land values. 


Economically: There has been no more 
impressive example of the crude workings 
of the law of supply and demand than in 
the huge structures recently completed 
and now bidding for the practically non- 
existent patronage of a high-class clientele. 
Smaller projects could be and were promptly 
curtailed following the previously dan- 
gerous overproduction and the collapse of 
the stock market, but monster enterprises, 
requiring longer time both to promote and 
to complete, carried over the momentum 
of the building boom to a period when the 
market had entirely disappeared. 
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THE OUTLOOK: 


For a torecast of the apartment house trend, 


the tollowing tacts must be taken into 


consideration ; 








1. The demand and the solution will be 
founded on an analysis of needs. In the 
past, just why two or three room apart- 
ments constituted the only “‘sure-fire™’ 
rental space was of tar less importance 
than the problem of meeting ‘‘the demand” 
These intuitive methods 


study ot 


most expediently ; 
will be replaced by a 
changes in the social and economic factors. 


closer 


2. We have before us a liquidation of the 
artificial rise in land prices, just as we 
have had to liquidate overproduction in 
other fields where in the zeal of the first 
or dis- 


vears of acceleration we overran 


counted the building needs of the future 


3. The effect of the general rise in realty 
values has been augmented by the failure 
of those agencies opening new areas and 
new avenues of traffic, under the 
influence of accepted principles of city 
planning, to provide adequately and specifi- 
cally for the apartments. 


even 


4. A resumption of building to meet the 
unquestioned demand for more completely 
serviced city dwellings cannot be post- 
poned indefinitely. 


BASIC CONSIDERATIONS 

Land costs in proportion to population density: 
Present practice accepts standards of land 
crowding which are entirely indefensible 
either for needs or for good business sense. 
While zoning restrictions for smaller cities 
have included areas permitting 60 to 14 
families per acre on small plots, the ordi- 
nary allotment is 4 to 8 per acre, for 
medium-size single detached dwellings and 
[2 to 15 per acre for smallest houses. The 
apartment in larger units, on a basis of 
about 10 to 15 families per acre for each 
floor of the apartment, may be most 
generously designed with adequate open 
space, in provisions for light and air 
equivalent or superior to the small house 
on lot sizes as indicated above. In the 
two groups of suburban apartments at 
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GROUP OF 9-, 3- AND 4-STORY 


APARTMENTS AT RADBURN., N 


ANDREW THOMA ARCHITECT 


Thomas, 


Radburn, N. J 
gz families are 


, designed by A J 


housed with generous 
provision of open space on a plot of 2.75 
The buildings average 3 stories in 


This 1s 


acres 
height, with 31 families per tloor 
less than 12 families per floor per acre, 
whereas the neighboring houses average 
about 9 per acre of net land within the 
block 

Under citv conditions, 
L.I., we have examples of 4-story buildings 
with courts go to 120 feet wide and 18 to 20 
apartments per floor on plots of 1.25 and 
including one halt 


In the larger 


as at Sunnvside. 


r.§ acres respectively 
the adjoining wide streets 
model housing projects of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers and others in New York, 
or the Marshall Field and Michigan Boule- 
vard Gardens in Chicago, with coverage 
ot 40‘ o tO 45“¢ of the site, densities range 
from 20 to 25 families per floor per net 
acre. Room sizes average slightly more 
than 200 sq. ft. gross, and the immense 
central courts contain from 1 to 2 acres of 


Open space in each case. 








Limits of land cost: Residential land becomes 
prohibitive for use for single houses 


or even 2-story flats at about $125 per 
front foot, which is $6250 for a 5o0-foot lot 


125 feet deep, or nearly $40,000 per gross 


acre. A 3%5-story high-class apartment 
with 12 families per acre per floor and 


generous open space would require a land 


investment of only $1000 per family on 
this land at the limit of cost 


But in the past, land allo- 


tor small 
dwelling use. 
cated to apartment use has been forced to 
take up price inflations of 200 to 300 per 
cent 
Moderate-priced 
ments should cost approximately $1100 to 


non-elevator — apart- 
$1400 per room of 200 to 225 sq. ft. gross 
area, for building, and may consistently 
carry a land cost of $300 to $450 per room 
in commercial practice. Model apartments 
under non-commercial financing have been 
held tro somew hat low er land COSTS. These 
costs should include the variable factors 
of site development and carrying charges 
during the building period. We may set 
up the two extremes as follows: 


1. $300 per room, 4 stories high, rooms 


( 


200 sq. ft. gross, 40°, Cover, for 


urban areas 


$450 per room, 3 stories high, rooms 


( 


225 sq. ft. gross, 30°, cover, for 


suburban areas. 


This permits land charges per sq. ft. net 
of $2.40 under the city condition and $1.80 
for the suburban condition. 

The ordinary lot might be produced 
equally well for apartments as for houses. 
At $125 per front foot, 125 feet deep, we 
have only $1.00 per sq. ft. as the maximum 
price for normal single-family and small 
flat dwelling use. We would then have a 
leeway as between $1.00 and $1.80, or 
an 80% increase, for site development, 
more adequate public improvements, and 
provisions for common park and _ recrea- 
tional space, and still permit the assumed 
allowance of $450 per room for moderate- 
price apartments of generous size, 30°, 
land cover and averaging only 3 stories in 
height. There would bea 140°, increase for 
4-story, 40° cover model apartments. 


Is there land enough in city and suburban 
territory to permit satisfactory space 
for apartment uses? We must turn back 
to The Record of March 1928 and 1929, 
and similar data and illustrations, to find 
a point of departure for the study of the 
development of apartments adaptable to 
reasonable land costs. Here we noted the 
beginnings of new forms of grouped dwell- 
ings either in large-scale unified projects 
for a high class suburban clientele or in 
low-priced model tenements in city areas. 
The examination of any city will reveal 
vast areas worthless blighted 
interior districts excellently adapted to 
convenient and comfortable living if or 
when the plots may be reassembled and 


of now 


replanned on a moderately large scale. 
This problem is coming forcibly to the 
attention of city councils, bankers and 
others, as the shrinkage of artificial values 
reveals the precarious basis of present tax 
returns. 

As to suburban sites, the present situa- 
tion is bringing to light no end of good land 
at sacrifice prices which are likely to 
assume more than temporary significance. 
From the architect's standpoint the prob- 
lem involves more than mere service in 
building design, although the possibilities 
of improvement in design under freer site 
conditions should stimulate his utmost 
efforts. A suggestion of the problems and 
opportunities in this direction is found in 
the way Mr. Thomas has contrived to 
bring interest and domestic quality into 
his Radburn apartments by the juxtaposi- 
tion of different groupings of stories and 
the organization of roofs and entranceways. 
The apartments, like the adjoining single- 
family houses, have access to the interior 
block park space. 

Why should not the architect have the 
ability as well as the fundamental knowl- 
edge to lead in coordinating the larger 
elements of the problems of reclamation 
and readjustment? To determine the form 
and design of the community rather than 
the single development of the individual 
holding is the larger problem of the 
moment, and one in which the evolution 
of new and better forms of group habitation 
should become a major factor. 
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Neglected possibilities in grouped-dwellings: In any 
discussion of the merits and possibilities 
of the grouped-dwelling as against those 
of the apartment house, handi- 
capped by a prevailing vagueness as to the 
exact borderline between these two types. 
It is generally understood that a project 


we are 


falls into one category or the other largely 
on the basis of whether are fur- 
nished by the tenant himself or by a 
central management; hand-in-glove with 
this distinction goes the assumption that 
any large-scale development of three stories 
or more partakes of apartment status. But 
if we examine briefly the implications of a 
few of the developments in planning, con- 
struction and mechanical service, we find 
ourselves acknowledging a vastly larger 
and practically unexplored realm for the 
development of the grouped-dwelling. 

The most distinctive service performed 
by the smaller types of apartment in the 


services 


past has been the provision of central 
heat. Two- or three-story buildings of 


almost identical form may be classed as 
apartments or as flats on the basis of 
whether or not heat is furnished. Many 
fundamental problems of large apartments 
concern service in heat and hot water. 
The size of an efficient apartment group 
may depend more largely on this factor 
than on any other. Yet this problem of heat 


may become a less determining factor in 








the future than in the past. Heat is logi- 
cally a utility to be furnished on a com- 
munity basis. It would then apply alike 
to the house or to the apartment. 7 
presence of individually operated coal « 

even oil-burning heating plants in es 
is a mark of technical advance 
which should shortly give way to more 
eficient forms of distribution on a com- 


arrested 


munity basis. 

With central or individually automatic 
heating service placing the grouped-dwell- 
ing on a parity with the apartment, the 
next distinction in dwelling types will be 
found in the matter of interior janitor 
services. The first advantage of the 
grouped-dwelling over the detached house 
is a better use of ground space. Moreover, 
in lower forms, available for use in groups 
of a maximum height of 2 stories to the 
living floor, it is possible to retain two 
important advantages of the detached 
house: first, to provide ready access to 
individual outdoor garden or roof space for 
every family unit; and, second, to eliminate 
all internal halls and stairs which must 
be used in common. 

All forms of dwelling accessible through 


their own individual doorways to the 


outside public approach should be classed 
together as differing in fundamental prin- 
ciple from those forms accessible only by 
interior common space. 





STREET AND GARDEN VIEWS OF 8-FAMILY APARTMENTS AT RADBURN, N. J 
CLARENCE S. STEIN, ARCHITECT 
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Courtesy of Das Newe Frankfurt 


Single-family row houses at Frankfort with the third floor arranged as a small kitchenette apartment (which can 


be sublet) with roof terrace facing interior garden court. 


ERNST MAY AND E. KAUFMANN, ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS 


Recent English housing developments 
have been marked by experiments in group- 
ing flats and 2-story dwellings in the same 
building, thus adding another story to the 
space accessible by the individual stairway. 
That is to say, the space ordinarily occupied 
by identical flats on three stories with 
common stairs would be arranged as one 
flat on the ground floor with two 2-story 
dwellings above, each having its individual 
ground-floor entrance. This principle has 
been generally applied in England to the 
upper four floors of 5-story buildings by 
employing a central unenclosed stair and 
outside balcony access to the living floors 
of the two upper tiers of dwellings at the 
second and fourth stories. Germany has 
built thousands of otherwise-single-family 
row houses with “‘penthouse’’ apartments 
for each house. 


the third floor space is arranged as a small 


kitchenette apartment with open-air roof 


space facing toward the interior garden 
court of the block. 

Thus we may have grouped-dwellings in 
buildings three stories high where indi- 
vidual services and access may be provided 
on the basis of community heat, individual 
water-heating, mechanical re- 
incinerator shafts and internal 
leaving no common 


automatic 
frigeration, 
private stairways, 


One half to two thirds of 


yard work and repairs. 
without certain additional 
service features, should not be classed as 
““horizontal’’ apartments. Equally intrigu- 
ing problems, however, are presented in 
the design and arrangement of horizontally 
grouped few-storied dwellings, adaptable 
as alternatives for the completely detached 
individual house. The possibilities of 
architectural interest on sites with varying 
topography are almost unlimited. 

We have seen that the transition from 
dwelling to apartment does not come 
necessarily where we have tended to ac- 
cept it—with an increase from two floors 
to three or more—and that the privacy of 
individual houses, together with superior 
access to recreation space on roofs or in 
gardens, may be combined with the econ- 
omies of greater heights. We find, then, 
that the borderline between the two types 
has been pushed back in many cases until 
we reach that group of planning features 
and comparative luxury services which 
require central management or mainten- 
nance, and whose arbitrary inclusion or 
exclusion may often be the basis of deciding 
whether a given project shall assume the 
form of grouped-dwellings or of apart- 
ments. There are still many factors of 
convenience which may be incorporated in 


services except 
Such buildings, 
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Low cost elevator apartments built for Amalgamated Clothing Workeis 


STREET APARTMENT 


NEW YORK CITY 


SPRINGSTEEN AND GOLDHAMMER, ARCHITECT! 


either type. These include community 
assembly and recreation rooms, day-nurs- 
eries and kindergartens, central 
facilities, and the provision of apartment 


suites with flexible Capacity. 


garage 


Evolution of service factors in apartments of few 
stories:* The kinds of 
in lower types of apartment buildings are 


Serv ices req u 1 red 


necessarily different from those of many- 
storied buildings. The tall apartment ts 
necessarily more complicated; it is usually 
so related in plan to the shape and extent 
of its site, because of relatively complete 
coverage, that the development of definite 
types and standards of planning 1s not 
evident except in relation to competitive 
units within a single local area. The extent 
of services provided is more complex and 


*The underlying factors in the design of walk-up apartments 


were set forth by the author in The Record, March, 1929 
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varied. A study of the requirements of 
services in lower types, particularly in 
large scale projects, is therefore not only 
worthwhile in relation to the anticipated 
increase of problems in this field, but can- 
not fail as well to call attention to similar 
problems, though differently expressed in 
the taller structure 


Influence of elevators: New large scale apart- 


ment groups have recently been com- 
pleted in the 6-story elevator class This 
has been the chiet factor in New York 


speculative building, owing to the fact 
that tenants who first refused to walk up 
more than four flights of stairs have more 
recently set the limit at three flights. 
However, the New York building laws 
permit 6-story dwellings in non-fireproof 
construction and the New York builder, 
accustomed to reaching this limit in the 





old days of non-elevator building, naturally 
carried traditions of cheap 
building into the push-button elevator 


over these 
era. 

The most important contribution of the 
vear in the field of low-cost elevator 
buildings is the full block of 6-story 
apartments built for the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers under the authority of 


the New York State Housing Board, at 
Grand Street, on the lower east side of 


New York. This is the third Amalgamated 


development, and the series forms an 
important link in large-scale construction 
projects from the 
origina] block of 
walk-up apartments in 1927 to the present 


fine group of elevator units. The architects 


of non-commercial 


Bronx 5-Story 


large 


of all three projects were Springsteen and 
Goldhammer. 

Another very large construction, non- 
commercial in respect to current standards 
of site-utilization, is now under wavy, 
covering two city blocks originally a part 
of Sunnyside, in New York City. This 
group, being built for the Society of 
Phipps Houses, is particularly significant 
for this study as it combines in one project 
almost equal areas of 4-story walk-up and 
6-story elevator units. The total number 
of rooms in the latter is greater, due to 
the additional height. The project presents 
many points of interest, some of which are 
discussed under another heading. Clarence 
S. Stein, as architect, is chiefly to be 
credited for the attempt to combine the 
two kinds of apartments in one block. 
The decision was reached only after very 
study of the construction and 
This combination of 


caretul ’ 
economic problems 
two heights of buildings will have the 
very great advantage of relieving the group 
of the ponderous institutional aspect which 
has marred the effect of many large projects 
grouped around a single large interior 
court. 


Influence of new construction methods and materials: 
Somewhat extravagant claims have been 
made of the cheapness with which new 
forms of smaller houses could be produced 
in quantity under factory methods, for- 
getting the fact that we cannot bring our 


house home and stand it at the curb like 
an automobile, but that it must be fitted to 
a scheme of community building and 
public utilities which are far from being 
turned out in factory quantities. Improve- 
ments in this line should be as effectively 
applied, and often more so, to more eco- 
nomical forms of group housing. These 
offer more ready application of quantity 


standardization and more feasible con- 
ditions of assembly and erection into 
efficient living units. It is the multi- 


family house that would be more largely 
relieved of its present unsatisfactory com- 
munication of noises, fire hazards and 
other group limitations due to older forms 
of construction, mainly inherited from a 
house-building age. A study of recent 
housing in Frankfort, where 11,000 units 
have been completed since 1925 under the 
direction of Ernst May, city architect and 
town planning officer, and built with 
structural elements manufactured in the 
municipally-owned plant, will 
show to what extent these advantages can 
be applied equitably to both single and 
multi-family dwellings. The increased use 
of large glass surfaces is more noticeable in 
the latter. The individual house, on the 
other hand, has gained by the application 
of the same technique of space-saving, 
built-in furniture and appliances, which, 
have been promoted primarily 


research 


with us, 
in connection with the apartment. 


PLANNING FOR GREATER USEFULNESS: 

The elements of service and construction 
thus far discussed concern only the mini- 
mum or utilitarian functions of the multi- 
family dwelling: provision of access and 
circulation, delivery of supplies and dis- 
posal of refuse, and a minimum of physical 
comfort in matters such as heat. (How 
long will it be until the self-respecting 
apartment must furnish humidified, laun- 
dered air, and a summer temperature like 
that of the movie cathedrals?) But to 
these things is being added a formidable 
and diversified list of amenities, accessory 
to the needs of habitation only, whose 
absence may become a factor in 
turning away prospective tenants—a rfea- 


soon 
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sonable degree of quiet from the neigh- 
boring radio; out-of-doors vistas that are 
reposeful and inviting; access to the health- 
giving agencies of sunlight and fresh air 


through the general use of balconies, roof 


terraces, and cubicles for sun-bathing; con- 
venient parking and garage facilities. Such 
elements may, through proper planning, 
be provided in the small apartment opera- 
tion almost as readily as in the largest 
project. 


Community Features: Other elements of a 
community or social nature, however, 
bear a close relation to the size and result- 
ant population of the housing project, and 
can be maintained only where these are 
reasonably large. Nursery schools will 
doubtless be increasingly related to pro- 
jects of sufficient size to permit their 
practical operation; so will day-nurseries 
for children of mothers who are employed 
or otherwise taken out of their homes 
during the day. The whole range of more 
or less familiar community rooms and 
gathering places—auditorium, gamerooms, 
playgrounds for children and adults (so 
located as to be least annoying )—these 
become both practical and necessary with 
the increase in size of the apartment 
project. Coordinated retail store facilities, 
as well as communal laundries, kitchens 
and restaurants suitably located in base- 
ments or on roofs, are possibilities for 
lessening the expense and drudgery of 
housekeeping. And if we provide for the 
care and education of the child, why not 
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8 and 4 family apartments with complete self service at Radburn, N. J. 
CLARENCE S. STEIN, ARCHITECT 


take account of the leisure hobbies of the 
adult? One of the things most needful in 
apartment house living is a place to tinker; 
why not rooms for repairing the family 
radio, for hammering and sawing at the 
new book-shelves, for painting the kitchen 
chair? How many amateur photographers 
would bless (and rent from) the manage- 
ment which provided them a dark-room! 
These are a few of the possibilities for 
bringing the basement to life; it goes 
without saying that any spare planning 
intelligence can find odd jobs to do in the 
organization of space for suitable storage 
of trunks and household impedimenta, in 
the provision of perambulator and bicycle 
storage rooms. 


Flexible treatment of living space: [The planning 
of the individual apartment suite itself is 
susceptible to more imagination than has 
been bestowed on it, with a view to 
bringing it closer into line with the 
changing practical needs of families. 

The guest room and the maid's room 
have been forced out of existence by our 
contracting space provisions. Larger apart- 
ment projects can, as some do, readily 
provide a number of single rooms and 
baths available to tenants by prearrange- 
ment for their use. 


Apartments for those with summer seashore or 
country habitats: Even among people of 
moderate means there are many who prefer 
to have a small city apartment and a real 
country place, to an intermediate suburban 

































Larger apartment groups at Radburn: N. J. 


ANDREW J. THOMAS, ARCHITECT 


home where commuting is continually 
necessary and yet does not afford a real 
relief from city existence. Especially for 
large families it becomes difficult to main- 
tain adequate space in the city, where 
rents must continue in force at all times. 
Might it not be possible to arrange some 
parts of an apartment project so that two, 
four, or more apartments, say on two 
adjacent floors, could be expanded or 
contracted like first and second class on 
shipboard? Thus the group could be ad- 
justed by proper prearrangement and ac- 
counting for the use of the exchangeable 
suit the varying needs of the 
occasion. This would be a particular help 
in connection with families having young 
members at the marrying age 

Another possibility is an apartment so 
arranged that one room can be shut off 
with the more private and individual 
possessions of the family, and the other 
rooms sublet for the summer. An extra 
bath and direct access from a foyer would 
make possible the occasional use of the 


space to 


room by a member of the family when 
in the city during the period. 
Future trends: In past years the discus- 


sion of this subject has centered upon the 
relative merits of the single-family house 
and the apartment. To many the single- 
family house has connoted the detached 
and preferably individually-built structure, 
which has been fostered both because of 
its sentimental associations and its adapta- 
bility to the business of producing lots. 





would now seem to 
shift to one between a casual procedure on 


The choice, however, 
the one hand, whether in relation to the 
single unit or the repetitive, speculatively- 
built house, and the technically guided 
group-dwelling on the other. In the former 
we have the prospect of new modes in 
style and improved materials, the flat roof 
and other changes which, casually handled 
and added to the crude efforts of the past, 
will either increase the haphazardness of 
our individually-built neighborhoods or 
add to the monotony of our speculative 
Our only hope of averting this 
deplorable prospect is the intervention of 
technical skill in adjusting these changes 
to the purposes and benefits of group 
arrangement. Such group arrangement 
should find the logical and necessary ad- 
justments between freedom and _ orderli- 
ness, which will be more likely to extend 
the independence of individual home units 
upon an economic basis than can be antic- 
ipated under a continuance of our present 
practices. Technical procedure 
may be counted upon to evolve a better 
adjustment of costs in regard to the eco- 
nomic relation of public utilities, habita- 
tion and while 
popular choice may be left to determine 
the merits as between the more independent 
forms of grouped individual units, limited 
to a few stories, and those more compactly 
organized forms of apartments which re- 
quire joint participation in their service 
and access features. 


rows. 


wasteful 


space, service provision, 
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These apartments are cooperative, built to replace old tenements on lower East Side of New York. 
Rentals are $12.50 a month for each room. 


GRAND STREET APARTMENTS, NEW YORK CITY 
PRINGSTEEN AND GOLDHAMMER, ARCHITECT 
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The project has been awarded the 1931 apartment house medal of the New York Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects. 


GRAND STREET APARTMENTS, NEW YORK CITY 
SPRINGSTEEN AND GOLDHAMMER, ARCHITECTS 
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AUDUBON APARTMENTS, LOS ANGELES 


FRANZ HERDING, CITY PLANNING ARCHITECT 
GEORGE J. ADAMS, ARCHITECT 
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BAXTERYAPARTMENTS, LOS ANGELES 


FRANZ HERDING, CITY PLANNING ARCHITECT 
GEORGE J. ADAMS, ARCHITECT 
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APARTMENT INTERIORS 
FRANZ HERDING, CITY PLANNING ARCHITECT 


GE C YRC rf 


AUDUBON APARTMENTS (See plan on page 260) 
Project: 12 unfurnished apartments flats with 12 
garages on an inside lot 100’ by 110’. 


Planning features: Each tenant has direct entrance to 
the street and garden. This provision entirely elimi- 
nated “back’’ and ‘side’ apartments and their 
corresponding lower rental values. Public halls were 
reduced to a minimum. A minimum layout of a 
living room with wall bed, dining alcove, kitchen, 
bedroom, bath, and the necessary closets, was 
adopted. In southern California this is the most 
popular size for unfurnished apartments. 

Construction: The building is nonfireproof, frame con- 
struction with cement plaster on the exterior. 

Color scheme: The exterior plaster has a cement color 
coat of white with a touch of blue-green. The roofs 
are part clay tile and part composition. The exterior 
woodwork is a dark blue-green and the ironwork is 
dull silver. The entrance doors are in various bright 
colors, with colored decorations and silver studs. 


Total cost, including architects’ fee: $35,000. 


Cost per cubic foot: approximately 24c. 
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ADAMS, ARCHITECT 


BAXTER APARTMENTS (See plan on back of 


frontispiece) 


Project: A group of three 6-unit unfurnished apartment 
flat buildings with necessary garages located on the 
southeast corner of Stocker Avenue and Degnan 
Boulevard. It was necessary to separate the buildings 
and to arrange the garages so that they could be sold 
independently. 


Planning features: Similar to Audubon Apartments. 
Construction: Same as for the Audubon Apartments. 


Color scheme: Various portions of the exterior 
plastered walls are combed horizontally and then 
colored a darker shade. The outside walls of each 
building are set off by three slightly different light 
colors. The windows in each building are also 
painted differently, in cold green, mauve, and yellow. 
All shutters painted a heavy green. The ironwork is 
silver. 


Total cost, including architects’ fee: $46,000. 


Cost per cubic foot: approximately 22c. 





BAXTER APARTMENTS, LOS ANGELES 
FRANZ HERDING, CITY PLANNING ARCHITECT 
GEORGE J. ADAMS, ARCHITECT 
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CLARENCE E. WUNDER, ARCHITECT 
PENROSE V. STOUT, ARCHITECT 
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APARTMENT DEVELOPMENT, BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 
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ELIZABETH MANOR, UPPER DARBY, PA. 
CLARENCE E. WUNDER, ARCHITECT 





KINGSWAY APARTMENTS, HADDOMFIELD, N. J. 
CLARENCE E. WUNDER, ARCHITECT 
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Trinity Court Studie 


PENNSYLVANIA APARTMENTS, PITTSBURGH 
D. A. CRONE, ARCHITECT 
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PENNSYLVANIA APARTMENTS, PITTSBURGH 


D. A. CRONE, ARCHITECT 


Layout: Units with direct sunlight. Complete home accommoda- 
tions. All outside rooms. Direct connection to garage under 
the court. 

Site: Fronts on three streets. Grade difference on diagonal corners 
about 17’. 

Rentals: Prices range from $100 to $600 a month. 

Exterior walls: Common brick, hollow tile backups. 


Exterior colors: Brick, dark red; mortar, tan; steel sash, green; 
entrance, white enamel. 


Roof: Slate. 

Floors: Concrete slabs, steel joist, wood sleepers, plain cut oak 

finished floors. 

Interior walls: Steel studs, sheet rock, sand finish plaster, painted 

a very - tan with carefully proportioned amount of violet 

mixed in 

Stairhall sli Concrete block with special surface composed of 

cement, mica and a few green marble chips. Joints lined of with 

14" projection, 34” wide, white cement. Floors and stair treads 

of white terrazzo. Stair rails of simple iron, round wood handrail, 
enameled white and green, high gloss. 


Building cost (excluding land): $510,000. 
Cost per cubic foot:-63c, including 40-car garage under the court. 
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1530 N. STATE PARKWAY 
COOPERATIVE APARTMENTS, CHICAGO 
GRANGER AND BOLLENBACHER, ARCHITECTS 
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Construction: Reinforced concrete, with curtain walls 
of face brick and Indiana limestone. 
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Exterior colors: Pink face brick, limestone trim and 
Belgian black marble entrance. 


Site: Inside lot 55’ by 150’. 
Total cost of the building: $750,000. 
Cost per cubic foot: 92c. 
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TYPICAL FLOOR PLAN 
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1530 N. STATE PARKWAY COOPERATIVE APARTMENTS, CHICAGO 
GRANGER AND BOLLENBACHER, ARCHITECTS 
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12 EAST 88TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
ROSARIO CANDELA, ARCHITECT 


Guild-Warnick 


1 BEEKMAN PLACE 
NEW YORK CITY 


SLOAN & ROBERTSON, ARCHITECTS 
CORBETT, HARRISON & MACMURRAY 
CONSULTING ARCHITECTS 
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AMBASSADOR EAST HOTEL 
CHICAGO 


ROBERT S. DeGOLYER AND COMPANY 
ARCHITECTS 





Chicago Architectural 
Photographing Co. 





Nybelm and Lincoln 


WINTHROP HALL, BRONXVILLE, NEW YORK 
PENROSE V. STOUT, ARCHITECT 
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TYPICAL FLOOR PLAN 
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CLAY-JONES APARTMENTS 
SAN FRANCISCO 
ALBERT H. LARSEN, ARCHITECT 


Meu/lin 
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Total number of apartments: 47. 
Total number of rooms per apartment: 4 rooms, 5 rooms. 


Construction: Steel frame; concrete floor slabs; wood double- 
hung windows; wood trim. 


Heating: Steam. 

Plumbing: Separate showers. 
Total cost: $585,000. 

Cost per cubic foot: 60c. 
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EDDY-OCTAVIA APARTMENTS 
SAN FRANCISCO 
ALBERT H. LARSEN, ARCHITECT 















Project: Comprises two separate buildings. 

Total number of apartments: 48 (No. 1); 42 (No. 2). 

Total number of apartments per floor: 8 and 7. 

Construction: Steel frame; floors, wood joists; wood double-hung windows, wood trim. 
Heating: Steam. 

Plumbing: Showers over tub. 

Total cost: $250,000 (No. 1); $265,000 (No. 2). 

Cost per cubic foot: 38c (No. 1); 38¢ (No. 2). 
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EIGHT 6-STORY ELEVATOR APART- 
MENT HOUSES 

COMMONWEALTH, RANDALL, ROSE- 
DALE AND LACOMBE AVENUES, BOR- 
OUGH OF BRONX, NEW YORK CITY 


SPRINGSTEEN & GOLDHAMMER 
ARCHITECTS 
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Warts Bros. Warts Bros. 


SAN REMO TOWERS, NEW YORK CITY 15 WEST 81st STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
EMERY ROTH, ARCHITECT 
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Chicago Architects ral Chicago Architectural 


Photographing Co. Photographing Co. 
1301 ASTOR STREET 1321 EAST 56TH STREET 
CHICAGO CHICAGO 
GEORGE MAHER, ARCHITECT HENRY K. HOLSMAN, ARCHITECT 


“While plainly accepting the necessity for crowding each foot of valuable land to the limit, the form of 
individual design in New York does express, however, an expectation that the adjacent gaps are soon to 
be filled in with equally imposing units. Not so the typical Chicago high-class apartment, . . . its 
rigid bulk rises in full confidence that it is destined to remain permanently the only important edifice in its 
chosen block or district. We might well wish this could be the case... .” 

Henry Wright 
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TYPICAL FLOOR PLAN ROOF GARDEN PLAN 


1321 EAST 56TH STREET, CHICAGO 
HENRY K. HOLSMAN, ARCHITECT 


Special problems: 50’ by 50’ lot, building laws requiring 10-yard lot line court sufficient to comply 
with building law as to ground coverage. 


Type of renters: Cooperative owners. 
Construction: Reinforced concrete; brick and tile curtain walls; face brick and stone trimmings on all 


sides. 
Roof: Asphalt membrane, covered with cement concrete. 
Floors: Linoleum on concrete in kitchens, cork tile in other rooms. 


Birch finish marble window sills. 
Exterior color: Purple brown brick at the base, changing gradually to reddish buff at the top. 


Total cost: $173,500. 
Cost per cubic foot: 62c. 





CHELLIS AUSTIN APARTMENTS 
NEWARK, N. J. 
PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


EDMUND C. STOUT, ARCHITECT 
VOORHEES, GMELIN & WALKER 
CONSULTING ARCHITECTS 
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McCANLES APARTMENT BUILDING, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
WALTER A. BESECKE, ARCHITECT 


Planning features: The building has no basement, the front of the first floor being 
used for lobby, clerk’s office and manager's apartment, the rear for boiler room, 
locker room, laundry and mechanical equipment. A\ll living rooms designed for 
corner locations. 

Number of apartments: 65 units, all double apartments except one single and one 
studio on each floor. 

Construction: Reinforced concrete frame, with 3” concrete slab on hollow joists; 
ceilings, suspended metal lath; partitions, 3’ gypsum block, enclosure walls, brick 
with tile or haydite backing. 

Color scheme: Exterior wall, variegated shades of mat-face brick running from brown 
to dark red; terra cotta trim, two tones of cream. 

Building cost: $350,000. 

Cost per cubic foot; 60c. 
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Chicago Architectural Photographing Co. 


1100 NORTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 
LOUIS GUENZEL, ARCHITECT 
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Warts Bros. 


One apartment of 12 rooms to each floor. Total cost of $550,000. Cost per cubic 
foot about 73 cents. 


21 EAST 79TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
VAN WART AND WEIN, ARCHITECTS 
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Warts Bros. 


4 EAST 72ND STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
HOFFMAN AND GOLDSTONE, ARCHITECTS 
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LIVING ROOM OF APARTMENT OF MAURICE S. BENJAMIN 
211 CENTRAL PARK WEST, NEW YORK CITY 
ELY JACQUES KAHN, ARCHITECT 
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Rothschild 
40 EAST 88TH STREET MAJOR LANE APARTMENT HOTEL 
NEW YORK CITY NEW YORK CITY 
SUGARMAN AND BERGER, ARCHITECTS 
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Hedrich-Blessing 
MICHIGAN BOULEVARD GARDENS, CHICAGO 
E. H. KLABER AND E. A. GRUNSFELD, JR., ARCHITECTS 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN 
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MICHIGAN BOULEVARD GARDENS, CHICAGO 
E. H. KLABER AND E. A. GRUNSFELD, JR., ARCHITECT 
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MICHIGAN BOULEVARD GARDENS, CHICAGO 
E. H. KLABER AND E. A. GRUNSFELD, JR., ARCHITECTS 
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Hedrich- Blessing 


“The present tendency is to limit interior court activities to the youngest children . . . Only sand piles, swings 
and other simple equipment need then be provided.” 
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/ 
PLAY AREAS FOR 


APARTMENT HOUSES 


By C. THEODORE LARSON 


Why should children have to create their own play- 
grounds, unsupervised? . . . Proper provision of 
play and recreation areas for children and adults 
increases the rentability of apartments. 


Along with the apartment house, the playground 
has become significant for its new social and eco- 
nomic importance in the life of the community. 
The virtues of regulated play are recognized: children 
are kept off the streets, to the great relief of both 
mothers and motorists, and with the guidance of 
play supervisors, the proper spirit of comradeship 
and mutual co-operation can be developed in the 
Ac the same time, centralized care of 
children during the day permits many women, who 
tind it 
under the new economic division of labor, to go 


voungsters. 


necessary to augment the family income 
into industries and business. 

Adult social activities also must be considered as 
an integral part of the community 
program. The problem of what to do with enforced 


recreational! 


leisure stands out most strikingly in present con- 
ditions of business depression and unemployment.* 
For the future the need of providing adequate 
facilities for recreation will be of even greater 
importance as machines continue to supplant hand 
labor. Clearly, here is a challenge to the fore- 
sighted planner of communities and dwellings. 

Some efforts in this direction are already apparent. 
Several large apartment developments in New York, 
Newark and Chicago have provided play space in 
Other block 
grounds have been attempted successfully in Detroit, 
Duluth, Evansville and Kansas City. Roofs like- 
wise are being utilized for recreation. A new apart- 
ment house at 1 Beekman Place, New York City, 
designed by Sloan and Robertson, architects, with 
Corbett, Harrison and MacMurray 


architects, has squash courts, recreational parlors, 


the interior courts. interior play 


as consulting 


billiard room, swimming pool, gymnasium, and 
community accommodations on the three basement 
floors. It should be noted that this apartment house 
has rented well. 


*Cincinnati has established a municipal playground next to a 
state-city employment bureau. Here, in good weather, the un- 


employed men play baseball, horseshoes and volley ball; in bad 
weather they enjoy checkers, cards and target board 












Browntn 


TRENDS IN PLAY AREAS 


Interior courts: Many planners have experimented 
with the scheme of a common space in the middle 
of a block development. The enclosure of apartments 
obviously eliminates the hazard of automobiles, but 
if the block depth is shallow, there will be com- 
plaints of the noise of the children as well as a 
Unless the develop- 
ment is sufficiently large to support a play leader, 


sacrifice of necessary sunlight. 


the children will not have a fair chance for play and 
the proper maintenance will be lacking. With a 
large square block having the interior space used for 
a principle effectively 
applied in English town planning 


a common garden or park 
these objections 
are largely overcome. 

The present tendency is to limit interior court 
activities to the youngest children and to send the 
older boys and girls to a neighborhood playfield. 
Only sand piles, swings and other simple equipment 
need then be provided. 

At Sunnyside Gardens in New York an interior 
court plan was designed with the central space as a 
basketball and cinder playfield for the older children, 
a tennis court at one side for adults, and a sand pile 
and wading pool at the other for the toddlers. As 
Clarence S. Stein, the architect, points out, the ar 
rangement was almost 100°, wrong. The older 
children were too noisy, the single tennis court was 
insufficient and expensive to maintain by itself, and 
mothers were afraid the youngsters would drown in 
the pool. A playfield now serves the community and 
the interior courts of the new buildings are developed 
as gardens with a sand pile and sheltering pergola 
reserved for the smallest children. 


Nurseries and interior playrooms: Indoor play 
space, for use when the weather is bad, is provided 
in the larger apartment developments as an adjunct 
to the court playgrounds. In the Chellis Austin 
Apartments in Newark, designed by Edmund C. 
Stout, architect and engineer, there will be a center 
court playground, surrounded by a 10’ wire guard 
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Older children and adults should have a neighborhood playfield, separate from the apartments, but 
readily accessible. 


SUNNYSIDE GARDENS, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 
CITY HOUSING CORPORATION 
HENRY WRIGHT AND CLARENCE S. STEIN, ARCHITECTS 
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and containing slides, rings and the like; adjacent, 
in a wing, will be an indoor playroom and in an 
other wing a day nursery where tenants who work 
can leave their children in the care of a competent 
person at a nominal cost. A similar arrangement 
is seen in the Paul Lawrence Dunbar Apartments, 
Thomas, architect. The 


designed by Andrew J. 


playground, which can be seen from most of the 
garden windows, measures 48’ by 111’, and is 
equipped with seesaws, swings, sand piles and other 
apparatus; an indoor game room, toilets for the 
children and a dav nursery with a trained nurse in 
attendance are also provided. In the Marshall Field 
apartments in Chicago, also designed by Mr. Thomas, 
the ten apartment buildings, accommodating 648 
families, are grouped round a large interior garden, 
Soo’ long, with a playground measuring 40’ by 145’ 
in the center and separated from the rest of the 
garden by an iron railing; adjoining the playground 
is an interior plavroom, 30° by 60’, fully equipped 


CO serve aS a miniature gymnasium 


Community playfields: Recreation specialists and 


citv planners generally agree that, where possible, 
oder children and adults should have a neighbor 
hood plavtield, separate from the apartments but 
readily accessible. The apartment play spaces are 
then reserved for the smaller children and the less 
active adults 

The logical place for the neighborhood play ground 


IS the j / val, 


theoretically located to be most acces 
sible to the children served by it. Many economies 
can be effected by arranging the facilities of the 
school building to serve both the school and the 
playground, thus avoiding duplication of equipment 
Play leaders are more easily provided and the 
grounds can be kept open after school hours and on 
Saturdavs and holidays 

Ac the Sunnyside development the community 
plavheld is maintained through fees paid by those 
using the grounds. This is a charge additional to 
the taxes paid by the citizens 


sideration in determining the advisability of a 


an Important con 


neighborhood playtield when not provided by the 
local civic administration. Whether city-controlled 
or community-supported, it is imperative that pro 
vision be made in the financial set-up for maintenance 


C hat ges. 


Roof playgrounds: Of increasing importance is the 
use of apartment roofs for recreation. On the old 
tvpe of roof this was not practical—the clutter of 
tanks, clothes-drying space, dumbwaiter shafts, 
plumbing pipes, chimneys and lightwells left no 
unbroken play space for the children. The roof had 
to be strengthened, adding to the construction costs, 
and there was always the objection that the small 


*A very useful analysis of nursery and kindergarten require- 
ments, with a checking list of building standards, equipment 
and play apparatus, was published in the March 1930 Apartment 
House number of Tue Recorp (‘Apartment Design to Meet 
Family Needs,’ by Robert L. Davison, pages 270-274). 





This roof has been developed for adult recreation as 
well as children’s play. Movies, dances, volley ball, 
checkers and dominoes are popular, and the cool 
summer breezes can be enjoyed. 


LAVANSBURG FOUNDATION APARTMENTS 
GOERCK STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


boys would inevitably climb over the coping or 
anv railing that might be put up, and if any accident 
resulted the owner would be faced with large claims 
for damages. 

Today roof playgrounds are most numerous on 
school buildings where they are used as outdoor 
gvmnasiums for physical training classes. According 
to Lee F. Hanmer, writing in ‘‘Regional Survey of 
New York and Its Environs,”’ Vol. V, page 108, the 
practical usefulness of the roof playground outside 
of school hours is limited by construction and 
administration. Patronage is small when one has 
to climb to the roof top, and school authorities are 
reluctant to keep the buildings open at night. 

Comparatively few apartment developments have 
vet utilized the roofs for recreation. Of these, the 
garden apartments built by the Amalgamated 
Housing Corporation at East Grand and Sheriff 
Streets, New York City, and designed by Springsteen 
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and Goldhammer, architects, will have a part of the 
roof area developed as a roof garden, not for games 
or sports but for people to sit and enjoy the view, 
the sunshine and the fresh air. Automatic elevators 
will enable mothers to take baby carriages out on 
the roof. The roof of the Lavansburg Foundation 
Apartments, 124-142 Goerck Street, New York City, 
has also been developed for adult recreation as well 
as children’s play: movies, dances, volley ball, 
checkers and dominoes are popular, and the cool 
summer breezes can be enjoved. 

Recreation authorities agree that the apartment 
roof should be used chiefly for social purposes rather 
than for sports. The present trend seems to indicate 
this development as most practical and desirable 
Lawrence Veiller, editor of Housing, suggests that 
the roof be equipped with glass enclosures so that 
the ultraviolet rays can be utilized for sun bathing 
the year round. Benches should be provided for 
this purpose and outer walls safeguarded with 
railings so designed that children will be discouraged 
from plaving on them or attempting to scale them 
Mr. Veiller suggests also that provision be made for 
band concerts to be given by the tenants preferably. 

Difficulties of design and administration should 
not prevent continued study of the play and recrea 


tion possibilities of roofs. When used for sports, 


Van Anda 


Outer walls should be safeguarded with railings so 
designed that children will be discouraged from at- 
tempting to scale them. 
ROOF, SUNNYSIDE APARTMED 
CITY HOUSING CORPO 


the roots should not only be properly surtaced but 


should be absolutely soundproof \ wire cage 


completely inclosing the play space will prevent 


balls and other objects being thrown off in he 


streets. 


This interior court playground measures 48’ by 111’. It is equipped with seesaws, swings, sand piles and 


other apparatus. 
in attendance are also provided. 


An indoor game room, washrooms for the children and a day nursery with a trained nurse 


PAUL LAWRENCE DUNBAR APARTMENTS, NEW YORK CITY 
ANDREW J. THOMAS, ARCHITECT 
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PLANNING 


In the layout of play spaces certain fundamental 
considerations must be kept in mind: 


Streets: Traffic barriers should be avoided. The use 
of many a playground has been seriously curtailed 
because of a heavy barrage of street traffic between 
the playfield and the homes of the children. With 
the development of arterial highways for fast 
automobile traffic certain areas are naturally segre- 
gated; playfields should serve only those living 
within the segregated area so that there will be no 
Playground 


necessitv to cross the traffic barrier. Is 
located in apartment courts open on one side to a 
hazardous because of the 


street have been found 


likelihood of children dashing blindly out after 


strav balls. 


Sunlight and air: Except in a few instances, as in 
the case of an outdoor rink for ice skating where 
shade will keep the ice from thawing too rapidly, 
the play space should have as much sunlight as can 
be secured. Ample “‘lung-space’’ should be allotted. 
limited to use by children under 


New York Plan 


square feet for each child at 


For player und s , 
1s vears of age, the Regional 
studies recommend 1 


play For plavfields, 
baseball, hockev, cricket, football, vollev ball and 


given over to such games as 


tennis, about 1 square feet for each plaver 1s 


considered satisfactory. 


Noise: Manv tenants object to the noise made in 


the excitement of a game. 
be made to overcome this objection. \ minimum 


Provision must of course 
separation of 60 feet between the play space and 


the nearest apartment is recommended. Acces 
sibility is desirable, but if the apartment develop 
ment is large enough and ample space is available, 
a plavtield for older boys and girls and adults may 
be located at a greater distance away. The play 
ground for children of the preschool age, who are 
comparatively quiet, should be kept nearer the 
Suitable planting of shrubbery and 


Adults and 


apartments 
trees will do much to absorb sounds. 
older children will walk or ride a longer distance, 
up to a maximum effective radius of a half mile, 
to reach a neighborhood playfield. Smaller children 
are unable to go far unassisted; furthermore, for 
the peace of mind of their mothers, they should be 
given space where they can be easily observed from 
apartment windows, unless nursery accommodations 


are pre \ ided. 


Paths: 


tootpaths for players to reach certain areas without 


Most playgrounds and plavtields require 


crossing spaces in active use. When space 1s valuable, 
paths should be as few and direct as possible; they 
can serve to advantage as natural divisions for the 
different game areas. They are usually of concrete 
or gravel. Main paths, near the entrance, should 
be wide, with the secondary paths narrow. 


A 
oh 


Se 
00H 


stammioaale | 


Where the block depth is shallow (plan A) the in- 
terior court will lack sufficient sunlight and openness. 
Noise will also be found objectionable by tenants. 
With a large square block (plan B) having the interior 
space as a common park —a principle applied in 
English town planning these objections are largely 
overcome. 


Fences: The children’s playground should be fenced 
for reasons of safety. Property and passers-by are 
protected against batted balls; outside distractions, 
as well as trespassing on neighboring property, are 
eliminated. If the fence is set inside the property 
line a few feet, plantings will make a good sound 
screen; a second and lower fence may sometimes be 
The National 
Recreation Association suggests either No. 6 or 
mesh and a height of 


necessary to protect the plantings. 


No. g gauge wire with a 2” 
5’ to 8’, depending on protection required. 


Lighting: Night illumination offers increased use of 
play areas, especially for those persons whose 
working hours allow little recreation during the 
dav. Position of lights should be determined early 
before 


so that conduits for wires may be laid 


surfacing is completed. 


Drainage and surfacing: Level areas are best for 
play purposes. Terracing will secure maximum use 
of an uneven topography. A_ gradual slope of 
6’’ to a hundred feet is satisfactory for the removal 
of water. Playgrounds should be porous for drain- 
age, firm when wet and dustless when dry. Turf is 
best for small children’s play but not always pos- 


sible to maintain on a small, much-used area. 
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Torpedo sand or gravel makes a good top dressing support a play leader and to maintain the necessary 


for a clay or heavy loam soil. According to the upkeep of grounds and equipment, the playground 
National Recreation Association, cinders should be may develop into a nuisance, with the older boys 
avoided. Concrete and brick are too hard on the bullying the vounger children and with the whole 


children’s feet. area looking littered and disorderly. Maintenance 


must be considered in determining the schedule of 


Maintenance: Playgrounds must be kept in order rentals—nor should it be overlooked that well 
and this entails expense. Unless provision is made planned and well-kept play and recreation space 
in the financial set-up of the building project to will add much to the rentabilitv of the apartments 
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Experience has shown that for interior court playgrounds older children are too noisy. A single tennis court 
(shown at the far end of this court) is insufficient and expensive to maintain by itself. The sand box and 
sheltering pergola, however, are desirable for the youngsters whose mothers wish to keep them under surveillance. 
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FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT* 


Wading pool: Despite occasional objections on 
the score of children becoming unnecessarily 
wet, the wading pool is extremely popular in 
its appeal, especially when it can be utilized 


also as a place to sail small boats. (Consider the 


hundreds of children—and adults—who find the 
pools in Central Park in New York, or the Luxem- 
bourg gardens in Paris, so attractive for sailing their 
tov vachts.) A concrete walk several feet wide 
surrounding the pool is very desirable; the walk 
should slope toward drains placed so that the area 
around pool will not become muddy. A_ curb 
4’ to 6’ wide will prevent water draining into 
pool. Children should enter at shallow end through 
a foot bath provided with continuously flowing 
water to prevent dirt being tracked into the pool. 
Provide benches for mothers, and one or more sand 
courts with a trellis, on south side of pool. Fre 
quently the wading pool is placed alongside the 
swimming pool. 


| 


Dimensions: Size of wading pool depends on 
number of children served. Pools are usually cir 
cular or rectangular (the cheapest to build) in 
shape, although an irregular naturalistic contour 
offers interesting possibilities for play. Depth varies 
from a few inches at shallow end to 12” or 18” at 
deepest point. Some pools are as deep as 24”’ or 307” 
in order that the children may swim, but these 


require constant supers 1sion. 


Construction: A concrete pool should be laid on a 
base of broken stone or cinders so that ground or 
surface water will be drained away without danger 
of frost cracking the concrete. Thickness of walls 
and bottom varies from 4’’ to 8’. Seal expansion 
joints with asphalt or tar. Water can be brought 
into pool through a pipe or fountain in the center 
or through a grating in the floor. Provide overflow 
opposite inlet, arranged so that prevailing wind is 
with the currents toward the overflow, thus drain- 
ing off dust and oily surface water. Place outlet 
drain, covered with grating, at deepest point. 
Provide sand traps or catch basins so that pipes will 
not become clogged. A colored cement finish for 
pool and surrounding walk is desirable in order to 
reduce the glare of the sun. Floor of pool, curb and 
walks should be slightly roughened to prevent slip- 
ping. Side walls should be as smooth as possible, 
with corners and intersections rounded to facilitate 
cleaning. 


Sand box: Provide two boxes, if possible, or par- 
tition a big box into two sections so that one, with 
sand kept moist, can be used for modeling and the 


*For the foliowing recommendations and suggestions we wish 
to acknowledge indebtedness to the National Recreation Asso 


ciation. This association has prepared a book, Play Areas, Their 


Design and Equipment (published by A. S. Barnes and Co., New 
York) containing much valuable data. 


tFor analysis of the design and construction of swimming pools, 
consult THe ArcuitecturAL Recorp, January 1929, pages 67-87 





The sand box offers splendid opportunities for 
creative modeling as well as general play. 
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other, with the sand warm and dry, can be reserved 
for the very small children for general play. Shade 
from trees, building, trellis or awning is desirable, 
but the sun should reach the box for several hours 
each day. Benches for mothers should be provided. 

Dimensions: Variable, from 6’ x 10’ to 12’ x 20’, 
with 3’ to 5’ clearance on each side for play. Walls 
12’ to 15’ in height, with a shelf 10’’ or 12”’ wide 
round top or at least two sides to be used as a seat 
and also for modeling. 

Construction: Concrete or wood, preferably zinc- 
lined. If soil is porous, no special base is needed; 
remove grass before putting in sand. Heavy clay 
surface or concrete bottom requires provision for 
drainage. Cover of wire mesh on a lightweight 
frame, or a sectional lid with bored holes to admit 
air, should be provided to guard the box when not 
in use. 

Maintenance: 12"’ to 15’ of sand, changed twice a 
season or oftener. Rake thoroughly for exposure to 
sun and air each day. 


Slide: Stairway not too steep and limited in width 
to accommodate only one child at a time. Handrail 
and a platform at top. Chute curved at bottom to 
break force of landing. Place in shade, since the 
chute, especially if of steel, will become too hot for 
comfortable play if exposed to the sun. 

Dimensions: 16’ slide, with starting platform 8’ 
above ground, for older children; 12’ and 8’ slides 
for younger children. Approximate use space 
requirements, 12’ x 30’ for the large slide; 20’ x 45’ 
for a gang slide; 20’ x 30’ for a racer slide. 

Construction: Chute of steel or rock maple. Sand, 
shavings or sawdust may be placed in a box 5’ x 2’ 
sunk into the ground at base of chute. Slide sup- 
ports are usually set in concrete although portable 
slides may be used. 
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The slide is popular with children of all ages. Ex- 
tensive use demands best construction and materials. 


SUNNYSIDE PLAYFIELD, NEW YORK 





an Anda 


Toilet facilities, conveniently located, are desirable. 
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Swings: To prevent accidents caused usually by 
children running into the swings, place them at one 
side of playground parallel to fence or building, or 
provide a low railing or iron pipe fence in front. 
Sometimes a white line 2’’ or 3’’ wide is marked on 


the ground as a safety precaution 


Dimensions: For small children swings should not 
be more than 8’ or 10’ high, with 3!2’ to 4’ width 
tor each swing. For older children the swings can 
be 11’ high, with 4'2° to 5’ width for each swing 
A set of 3 swings will require 30’ x 35’ approximate 


use space 


Construction: A frame of galvanized steel pipe is 


most serviceable. Use 3°" pipe for horizontals and 
2’ pipe, set in concrete, for uprights. Frames sup 
port 2 to 8 swings, but uprights are required between 
every 2 or 3 swings. The pipe collar supporting 
rope or chain should have a viselike grip since it 
Hemp rope ts more practi 


Steel chain 


bears strain of swinging 
cal than manila, which must be shrunk 
with big links is generally used \ lightweight 
swing board, edged with rubber bumpers (a piece of 


{ 


old garden hose can be screwed on edges ), minimizes 


liabilitv of accidents 


Seesaw: The longer the board and the lower the 


standard, the safer the equipment. The teeter is not 
highly favored by playground workers, although 
generally provided. 

Dimensions: Boards 12’ to 14’ long; support about 
2’ high 


Construction: Provide safety bumpers to keep lower 
end 6’’ to 8” off ground. Round ends of boards 
Handles are desirable. Use only vertical grain stock 


free from splinters, and paint frequently 


Giant stride: This apparatus consists of an upright 
pole with a pivot head from which several ropes ot 
chains with ladder handles are fastened. Place in a 
corner to minimize danger to other children at play 
A circle 30’ in diameter marked on ground will serve 


as a safety precaution. 
Dimensions: Upright 14’ to 18’ in height. 


Construction: Pole usually is made of 4’’ galvanized 
steel pipe set about 4’ in concrete. A 1’’ crosspipe 
at bottom will prevent upright from turning in 
the concrete. Four to eight ropes, or chains (which 
last longer), are attached to the rotating head. 
The ladder handles may be of wood, steel or alumi- 
num; 2 or 3 knots at 18” intervals near free end of 
rope may be used instead of ladders, if desired, 
Fill pipe with sand or concrete to deaden sound of 


chain ladders striking the uprights. 


Horizontal ladder: Dimensions: Usually 7’ 6” high. 
For children under 10, maximum height should be 7’. 


Construction: Keep ground underneath well spaded, 
or excavated and filled with sand or shavings. 


Traveling rings: This apparatus provides healthful 
exercise but accommodates comparatively few chil- 
dren and occupies much space. A circular traveling 
ring arrangement which conserves space has been 
recently put on the market. 

Dimensions and construction: Rings are attached to 
chains suspended at 6’ intervals from a horizontal 
pipe 12’ to 14’ high. The height of rings is regulated 
so that the child can jump up and seize them; a low 
platform may be provided at one end for this purpose. 


Jungle-gym: This climbing structure is a patented 
combination of horizontal ladders, horizontal bars, 
climbing bars, climbing poles and vertical ladders. 
The apparatus is highly endorsed by many recreation 
authorities. It can be used by many children at 
a time 
Dimensions: Manufactured in several sizes and 


combinations. 


Horizontal bar: This piece of equipment occupies 
little space and 1s particularly attractive to boys. 
Dimensions: Bar should be 5’ to 7’ 6” high 
Approxmate use space of 12’ x 20’. 
Construction: \f adjustable, bar should be kept in 
place and prevented from turning by a bolt or pin 


Ground under bar should be kept clean and soft. 


SPACE REQUIREMENTS FOR ORGANIZED GAMES 
FOR CHILDREN* 





Bowling and pitching horseshoes provide exercise 
which is not too strenuous. 


SUNNYSIDE PLAYFIELD, NEW YORK 


SPACE REQUIREMENTS FOR ORGANIZED GAMES 
FOR ADULTS 
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LIVING ROOM OF APARTMENT OF 
MAURICE BENJAMIN 211 CENTRAL 
PARK WEST, NEW YORK CITY. 

ELY JACQUES KAHN, ARCHITECT 





HOW LARGE 
THE 
APARTMENT 
SUITE? 





Some 61 houses, all of which were 


opened for occupancy between 1924 and 1927, have 


apartment 


been made the subject of a detailed analvsis,* by 
H. P. Somerville, a New York real estate operator, 
from the point of view of the sizes of the various 
rooms. 

The buildings were divided into two broad classes 
those in which the apartments rented for $70 
per room per year, and those which rented for more 


or less 


than $700. 33 of the buildings fell in the former 
class and 28 in the latter. Of the total apartments, 
112 fell in the group of those renting for $700 per 
room or less, and 58 in the second group. Of the 
number of rooms covered by the study, 740 were in 
the group of lesser cost and 421 in the group of 
higher cost. The average height of the buildings 
in the lower-cost apartments was 12 stories and 13 
stories in the higher-cost groups, the greatest height 
in the lower-cost group was 16 stories and 20 stories 
in the other group; the least height was g stories 
in the first group and 3 stories in the second group 
The average rental in the lower-cost group was $577 
per room; and $860 in the higher group. The highest 
rental was $690 in the lower-cost group and $210 
in the higher-cost group: while the lowest rental 
was $410 per room in the lower-cost group and $70 
in the higher-cost one. 

The following figures give in detail the area, the 
average size, the smallest size, and the largest size 
of each of the principal rooms in the apartment 
houses included in this study, including fover, 


*Appearing in the March, 1930, issue of Housing, published by 


the National Housing Association 
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living room, dining room, kitchen, bedrooms 
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Are Sq. I 43 Sa. | 
wr i 4 
Large 3 X34 S 
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Area 34 Sq. I Sq. I 
sma II X14 
I irge 'a 2 

Kitcher Averag X12.§ j 
Area 95 Sq Fr Sq. 
Small -/x8 { 
I iree I4 XI 1.5 eo. 

( im De A verage 12.2 XI 2.g XI 
Area 195 Sq. Fre 221 Sq. Fr 
Smal » XII 10.4 X12 
Large 14.9'x21° 16'x 

Ma d's Rx Ave ave I XII af I 
4 So Sq. Fr So Sq. | 
oma X10.4 XI 
Large 8’x12.4’ y.9/x12 

Bath Room Average , "x7 g’ 9 xS.S 
Area 45 Sq. Fe 2 Sq. Ft 
Small x6" 8 iy, 
Large xt 8x13 


While this study concerned itself with high class 
apartment houses occupied by the higher income 
group, a similar study of room sizes in the lower 
income group would unquestionably prove profit- 
able and might ultimately lead to a tendency toward 
standardization of room sizes in the buildings de 
signed for that class in the community. 











DEVELOPING BUSINESS FOR THE ARCHITECT 


: ' ' ' 

| was much interested in the details of the Beaux-Arts Apartments which Raymond 
| | | l | j 

Hood was instrumental in building anda wnhicn you featured in The Architectural 

Rex Or 

tr 


\is project, especially the financia 


Would it be possible to obtain from you more information 


| setup ? 


concerning 


which the architect might sell his services to the 
} e that it is time for him to take the initiative and enter 
fields that so far he has been content to leave for others The speculative small 
house as built by the contractor is badly planned and atrociously detailed. Can- 
not the architect, with dignity and without being unethical, head up an 
ganization composed of tried subcontractors who, together with the architect 


| { . 
In looking for new ways in 
currea ton 


uld contribute the total of the building. 
osts The profit from 


vork only their exact ¢ 
* 


This group would assess against the 
sales would be divided on some 


Ss 
2 
equabdie basis, presun ably upon the relative amount of work furnished at cost 
| ( | | 
S Ve 


| 
Whole developments of 311 houses 
yistriobuted community centers 
Wp Be aa we 
joaoble mina ine iV ite is tne 
should he not displace the spe 
r sti r | 


then se 
an only be 
specialist 


ntractor to nis as well as the neighbor- 


-s well designed with properly 
achieved when controlled by one 
who has this capability. Why 


Respectfully 


signed) Lamont H. Button, Architect 


Pittsburgh 


THE ARCHITECT HIS OWN CLIENT 


Case: The Beaux-Arts Apartments, New York City 
Architects: Kenneth M. Murchison, and Raymond 
M. Hood, Godley and Fouilhoux, 
Many architects have their 
clients for various types and sizes of build- 
ing but probably the largest venture 1s the 
recently completed Beaux-Arts Apartments, 
a project costing $5,250,000. This enter- 
prise was accidental in its inception but 
has proved so satisfactory that the archi- 
tects are now working on a similar project. 
Mr. Raymond Hood, while negotiating for 
the purchase of a site for the Beaux Arts 
Institute, New York, discovered that the 
adjoining property could be bought at a 
very reasonable figure, so he got together 


associated. 


been own 


a group of friends to assemble a large plot 
and to build. He invited the group, con- 
sisting of ten architects, three decorators, 
two artists, a real estate firm, a firm of real 
estate attorneys and a firm of general 
building contractors, to meet at luncheon. 
It was decided that if the cloak and suit 
merchants could make money from the 





services of the architect and builder, the 
architect and others in the building in- 
dustry could also make money by following 
their own advice. As a result of the 
luncheon, $150,000 contributed by 
various individuals. The George A. Fuller 
Company agreed to match this sum and 
with this capital, plus the architectural fee 
contributed in services, a deal involving 
$5,250,000 was worked out. 


Was 


The method of financing the enterprise 
is described* by John Reed Kilpatrick, 
vice-president of the George A. Fuller Co.: 

‘A careful budget was made of all of the 
various Costs necessary to produce the 
completed structures, not arrived at by 
appraisals or by capitalizing estimated 
earnings, but by carefully calculating the 
actual costs of the various elements neces- 
sary to turn over complete income-pro- 
ducing buildings. 





* Financing 


February, 193 


Also Goes Modern,’ appearing in Buslding Investment, 
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“Seventy-five per cent of this amount 
was provided by an issue of six per cent 
cumulative preferred stock which was sold 
to the public through the National City 
Company, each share of preferred stock 
carrying with it a bonus of one share of 
common stock. 

‘The remaining twenty-five per cent of 
the funds required was provided by an 
issue of second preferred stock w hich was 
underwritten by the original syndicate, the 
builders and the architects. This issue of 
second preferred stock, subordinate only 
to the first preferred, carried the same rate 
of interest as the first preferred, but re- 
ceived three shares of common stock with 
each share of preferred. Sufficient shares 
of common stock were provided so that 
forty per cent of the issue went with the 
first preferred and forty per cent with the 
second preferred stock issues. The remain- 
ing twenty per cent went to the U. S. R. 
Management Corporation, a company or- 
ganized jointly by the United States Realty 
& Improvement Company and the Nationa! 
City Company for their services in financing 


the operation and to provide continuity of 


management for the completed structures. 

“This scheme of financing has many 
obvious advantages. The purchaser of the 
first preferred stock has the same security 
that the purchaser of a first mortgage bond 
has, with the single exception that he has 
not the right of foreclosure. He is assured, 
that the property cannot be 
‘milked’—for three quarters of the net 
earnings in any period must be applied to 
the redemption of the class of stock that 
he holds. In this particular operation 
the Beaux-Arts Apartments), if the build- 
ings are even less than fifty per cent rented, 
the entire first preferred dividend will be 
earned. On the other hand, if it is an 
outstanding success he shares substantially 
in the excess earnings through the common 
stock which he receives as a bonus with 


however, 
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his original purchase of preferred stock. 

‘So much for the holder of the first 
preferred, and now let us consider the 
situation of the holder of the 
preferred: While he furnishes only twenty- 
five per cent of the money required, he 
receives forty per cent of the common 
stock in the enterprise. Due to the fact 
that there is no mortgage ahead of his 
security, but only the first preferred, he 
cannot lose by foreclosure, nor is there an) 
possibility of the second preferred stock- 
holders being required to furnish money to 
meet any deficit in operation, since if the 
buildings are even less than twenty-five per 
cent rented, sufficient money would be 
provided thereby to fully meet taxes and 
Operating expenses, the only 
payments ahead of his security. 

‘If the buildings are successful, in a 
comparatively short time he 
receives back through the application of 
all earnings to the redemption of the first 
and second preferred stocks his entire in- 
vestment and thereafter he receives a very 


second 


obligatory 


space ot 


substantial income through his common 
stock holdings, which he receives as a 
bonus. ' 


If the architect is to enter the promotion 
field he should prepare financial data 
which not only include estimated cost and 
rentals, but allow ample leeway for finan- 
cing and vacancy costs while the project 
is getting under way. Every promotion 
scheme is an individual problem and must be 
worked out in cooperation with someone 
who has had experience in local conditions. 
The financial data tables given by Keast 
and Randall in the April 1930 issue of Tue 
ARHITECTURAL Recorp may prove valuable 
to any one preparing a financial statement 
for an office building. These tables give 
the customary discounts and financing 
costs for commercial enterprises which, 
of course, will have to be modified to suit 
local conditions. 
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CLOTHES CLOSETS 


MAKE THEM CONVENIENT 
AND INCREASE THEIR CAPACITY 


By A. LAWRENCE KOCHER and ALBERT FREY 





Space for the storage of wearing apparel in furs by moths. The weatherstripping of 


the apartment or home can be adjusted to 
the variety of needs for clothes storage. 
That clothes closets, generally, are not 
more efficient may be due to failure on the 
part of the architect to consider carefully 
the specific purposes of closets and the 
kinds of storage to be provided. It is 
obvious that there should be no waste of 
space, and the methods for hanging or 
shelving garments, shoes and accessories 
should be convenient. There are also 
protective measures that can be taken to 


eliminate or reduce injury to woolens and 


TROUSERS 





Underwood and Underwood 


oP UNDEMNVEAK 


a > GLOVES 
HANDKERCHIEFS 


doors will aid in excluding dust and in 
retaining the aroma that destroys clothes 
moths when the closet is cedar-lined. 

It is desirable that there be separate stor- 
age for each person. The drawer and hanging 
capacity and the arrangement will naturally 
vary with the personal habits of clients. 

Assistancein the preparationof thisarticle 
was received from the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce and from manufac- 
turers, either through their catalogues as 
tiled in Sweet's Architectural Catalogues or 
by contact. 


HOW SHOULD WEARING 
APPAREL BE STORED? 


ome 1 A1'S Convenience determines storage space 
height above floor and arrangement 
of the clothes closet. The place for 
personal effects should correspond 
| 
generally speaking to the neignt of 
oe & COLLALS garment wnen worn Hats are nor- 
j | 
SHIRTS mally stored at head height or higher 
‘s TIES but always within arm's reach. Coats 
- SCARPFS ind aresses are hung shoulder 
a | | 
= leve while shoes are lowest. lt 
= 
- would be a paradox were we to 


reverse the position of shoes and 
hats. Lesser garments are distributed 
between the two extremes and at 
levels below the eye—where selec- 
tion of color or pattern can be 
exercised. Accessories such as collars, 
gloves, handkerchiefs and scarfs are 
grouped Women's undergarments 
correspond in location to men's 
shirts, but with men underwear is at 
a lower level. 


= SOCKS 


aa — SHOLS 
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HATS 
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SHOES <a SHOES 
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VANKTALLE 
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~_ = a 
a -e st = 
oe . = 
pooh 
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PLANS 
ZA INe 
Minimal space required for aring appar S requirements for the average the set ar 
determined by the outside dimensions of coats, shirts and accessories 
1 S o | Incide A ath af clo et aeterm man Rat na r 5 llel ta doc Tt tr bh 
See plan. Inside width of closet determin y coats a resses hung parallel to door. The depth is variabl. 
See elevation. The height accommodates hanging garments 
i ; ‘ ; 
Z Veptn of cioset (inside) when Sarments are nung at rignt angies with door 
24 Iz ‘ i aia ll anced Mie Ria ie elceas a oe ’ 
3, 4. Laundered shirt size determines space for lesser garments. These are stored in drawers, on shelves or in 
| f 
baskets, and are superposed to form 4 unit that may be combined with the unit for suits and dresses. 





Combination of units (for one person) 


0 Ee i] - 


eas ; ' ' 
1. Combination with least width Zz. Onalliowest comoination. as Arrangement with variable width. 


that is practicable 
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Combination of units (for two per: 
4. ( ets of variable width. 5. Minimal depth 6. Closets combined foradjoining rooms 


Access is from alternate rooms 


SHPttt tts sh+ 






DOOkK 





otttststttttt 





- F y Q 
0 ch | =_ 
’ ’ . . | | 
Eliminate waste space in closet (Ur jsea fi r area Improve lighting of the usual closet 
licated In gray) 1. Light fixture at center of ceiling Here the hung 
pace for entrance is not usat for stor garments are in shadow 
LL orotare cto " | | J . 
retore waste Over-door light, operated by automatic light 
beyond the width of door are inaccessible switch as gaoor is opened Hung garments are 
ar a satisfactorily adepted t iotne: illuminatea 
Compact Closets 
3, 4. sets with same accommodation but with 
IcCcess Ina without waste Hanger 
y t or ~ nt yiit ¢ iant 





Patented 


A special wardrobe with hanger rack that is lowered by a lever. The lowered garments are brought forward 
within convenient reach. This type of closet occupies little space and makes use of upper compartment for hanging 
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Air-tight ioset for (oreRee I 
furs and ¢ ‘ ecar lined 


t + 


ron n protect 





For suits, hats and shoes Lesser garments 


Closet sections (in wood) of identical size that makes 
possible the con bination ofr two or more units. 


VU UYU 





a 
be arranged in 
erie without 
lion between 
Clothes closet of heavy steel, welded and made with 
two compartments. Drawers are of dustproof con- Wardrobe with a patented door which 
struction. does not require space in front of closet. 
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<b e) 





Telescopic hanger that occupies little space 
when compressed and which permits extension 
ind brings clothes into plain sight 


Hanger rack that can be 
brought into room for 
selection or hanging of 
garments. 
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Basket of woven wire for garment storage tnat in some 
cases may replace drawers Contents are 


as ° > a PnArtanio > alice 
The oOasket IS easily transportdaodle because of its 


‘) 
visinie 


sh r > sh 
Mmgant weignt 








Woven wire shelf (an alternate for wood or alass). 
The wire she f permits free circulation ot 316 1oes not 
7 ect Si yct ING Qives visid ty trom be 
“ or ‘ 
\. Tr 
he 


SSS” 





wn 


suggestion for storing the wardrobe trunk, (opened) 
Et S 


behind closet doors. In this way it is access 
“Sef? ] 
is desirable for hotels and tor one 


clothes stora | 5 
! 


who travels extensively 


= O 


PROVIDE STORAGE FOR 


Men’s Apparel and Women’s Apparel and 





accessories accessories 

Hats Hats 

Suits Dresses 
Business Street 
Sports House 
Evening Boudoir 

vercoats Sports 

Shirts Evening 

Underwear Coats 

Pajamas Furs 

Neckties Undergarments 

Collars Stockings 

Sweaters Nightdresses and pajamas 

Gloves Gloves 

Scarfs Woolens 

Handkerchiets Scarfs 


Handkerchief: 


Collar buttons, studs 


clasps Handbags 
Belts C »stume i@we ry 
Socks Suitcases and natooxe 
shoes, slippers, pumps Umbrellas and paraso 
Luggage noes, slippers 
Walking sticks and 

imborellas 

Full lenath mirror on door 


Clothes orush, shoe orush, and whisk or 


Bottle, Spot remover 
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AROMATIC RED CEDAR CLOSET LINING 


Closets lined with red cedar heartwood of correct 
thickness and construction are a very satisfactory 
protection against clothes moths, provided the 
articles to be stored are first thoroughly brushed 
or otherwise treated to remove the older clothes 
moth larvae. The volatile oil in the pure heartwood 
of red cedar gives off an aroma that kills the newly 
hatched or young larvae or worms of clothes moths. 
The Cedar lining for walls, floor and ceiling must 
be approximately airtight, 34’’ or more in thickness. 
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Veneering of cedar is not effective. Cedar closets 
cannot be depended upon to kill the moth, their 
eggs or worms after they are one-half to full grown 
or after they are 3 or 4 months old.* It is there 
fore essential that clothing hung or stored in cedar 
closets or chests be free from the older larvae or 


moth worms. 


*Clothes Moths and Their Control, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1353, p. 36. 


Cedar lining jetail with dimensions 
Ina approvea profile for jointing 
he cedar lining for walls should be 
it least 36” thick. The flooring of 
cedar is preferably '*/16° in thickness 
3S @ minimum and may slope toward 
door or may be raised approximately 


l 
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CONSTRUCTION OF RED CEDAR CLOSETS 


The U. S. Department of Commerce recommends the 
following construction: ‘‘The entire surface of the 
closet should be covered, including the inside of 
It is preferable 


the door, with 33”’ cedar lining 


to use '8/,.6’’ cedar flooring for covering the floors, 
but 3s’ mav be substituted if desired. The door 
should be tight fitting, and, if necessary, it should 
be weather-stripped. * 

“In lining a closet already built and plastered, 
the lining may be placed directly on the plaster if 
care is exercised to nail on the studding. Face 
nailing is recommended, but blind nailing mav be 
used if preferred. It is not necessary that the end 
joints come directly over the studding as the end 
matching will hold anv short pieces in perfect post 


tion that may be placed between studding 


‘Red cedar shelving is recommended. This adds to 
the general appearance of the closet or storage room 
and also increases its efficiency. It 1s also recom 
mended that all corners be fitted with cedar quarter- 
round molding, since the more cedar that can be 


economically worked into the installation the 
greater the efficiency, for it is the aroma that is 
thrown off from the cedar that checks destruction 
by moths, and the greater the quantity of cedar, the 


greater the amount of aroma. 


FOR USE IN NEW HOME 


‘Where installation is being made in new homes, 
it is recommended that the closet be lined with wall 
board, deadening felt, or other insulating material 
free from offensive odors, or else plastered, but 


*Aromatic Red Cedar Closet lining, U 
merce, CS 26-30, issued January 10, 1931. 


S. Department of Com- 





C. 





In this 


event 1 1s best to close all spaces between studding 


it may be nailed directly on the studding. 


at the floor and at the ceiling in order to prevent 
Another 
method of preventing this loss of aroma from the 
back side of the lining is to coat it with a suitable 
material which will effectively seal the wood. 


the escape of aroma between the studs. 


Such protective coatings as shellac, paraffine, or 
lacquer, which are quick drying, have been found 
effective for this purpose. 

‘Positively no paint, varnish, or other finish 
should be used on the interior of the closet, since 
this would seal the wood and prevent the volatili- 
zation of the cedar oil which is the effective agent 
in protecting stored material from ravages by clothes 
moths. Furthermore, painted or varnished surfaces 
within the closet may soften or become tacky and 
in this condition may damage garments coming in 


contact with them. 


USE OF CEDAR CLOSETS, CHESTS, AND 
STORAGE ROOMS 


“All articles should be free from moth eggs and 
larvae when placed in a cedar chest or closet. 
This can best be accomplished by dry clean- 
ing. If this can not be done conveniently, the 
articles should be thoroughly brushed, aired, and 


sunned. 


“It is absolutely necessary that the door be kept 
closed except when articles are being placed in or 
removed from the closet. Failure to adhere strictly 
to this rule materially decreases the efficiency of 
the closet or other cedar storage receptacle.”’ 
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BASIC UNITS FOR WALK-UP AND ELEVATOR 
TYPES OF APARTMENTS 


By ROBERT L. DAVISON 


4-STORY 


WALK-UP 
Nut 

Ap. 
Ro 
\y d 4 \ 

age ot Bldgs sq. ft 
TOTAL AREA 
ALL FLOORS 116,864 


CHAMBER 
a * oe 


35-0 


{25:0 FOr eL0E 
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The outstanding characteristic of the 4-room apartment 


ity to obtain cross-ventilation, permitting the 
the use of this element in straight rows. 


room unit combined with the 2'%4-room unit 
Vas ae eloped to meet the requirement for smaller 
partments 


The 2'% rooms on the stair sid 





e of the 
init are the logical result of providing spa for the 
vale: Teall 
Ivisable as far as possible to restrict the use of 
t to those portions of the plan where an offset 
in be obtained. This will permit exposure on the 
end of the element, giving cross-ventilation. 
if 4- and 1|/72-fo 


9m apartment combination unit is a 


h may be used where it is desirable to 
3ve a 3714’ unit on one or both sides of the stairhall 
i YC 
instead ofr tn 


@ ZO 


frontage of the standard 4-roo 
spartment. 


This 


arrangement 





permits cross-ventilation in the 
4-room apartment. The 1-room apartment is limited to 


such ventilation as may be obtained through the 
stairhall. 
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ELEVATOR APARTMENT ELEMENTS 
The problem of combining apartments into basic units around an elevator } Terer l 
the w alk-up type of apartment. In the study of the Phipps apartments it was estimated that at ) 
were required to be served by an elevator to make its use economica ihis, together with the height lin 
of O stories for semi-fireproofl construction, made it essential to use a |- C l 

} I r r 


The fact that the stem of the T is open on three sides permits t 


of the central walls in the stem unit 





¢ mect -¢ 


It is necessary to provide an additional fire-esc 3pe where two I's meet or 


else to provide a fire stair well as shown on the plan. Careful estimates 








indicated that the stair well was less expensive than the fire-escape for 


this plan. 
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PLAN STUDIES FOR APARTMENT SUITES 
OF ONE, TWO AND MORE ROOMS 


COMMENTS BY ARTHUR C. HOLDEN, ARCHITECT 
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LIVING ROOM 
14-2419.1 
2ND FL. 14-2x18-0 





1. Bath and kitchen have no daylight. Exterior wall 
is used entirely for lighting principal rooms, forcing 
the subordinate elements to the interior. 

THE MAJOR LANE, 148 EAST 48TH STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY 

IGARMAN AND BERGER, ARCHITECT 


ou 
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ONE-ROOM APARTMENT PLANS 


> SUITE 


ADJOINING 


LIVING R0oOM 
20-1 «13-8 








STREET 


2. Kitchen has daylight. The subordinate elements 
are placed between long rooms, thus securing out- 
side air for the kitchenette and making it unneces- 
sary to pass the stove in entering. 


319 EAST 50TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
GEORGE G. MILLER, ARCHITECT 


3. Both kitchen and bath have daylight. 
The architect has insured outside air by 
backing bath and kitchenette with the 
secondary facilities of the apartments. 
Most important of all, access to the kitchen 
without passing through the living room is 
provided. 


)’ COURT 


4 


424 EAST 52ND STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
GEORGE G. MILLER, ARCHITECT 
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STREET 


4. Variation of Type 1. One-room type with corner light 
secured by court frontage. Twin in-a-door beds. Cooking 
facilities in alcove at end of living room. 










- WINDSOR TOWER, TUDOR CITY, NEW YORK CITY 


LIVING &COM FRED F. FRENCH CO., ARCHITECTS 
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5. Variation of Type 1. The wide frontage of this living 
room is toward the southern yard. The in-a-door beds 
fold into the dressing room. The closet space is cramped 
because of the ducts made necessary by the interior bath. 


THE TOWN HOUSE, 108 EAST 38TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
BOWDEN AND RUSSELL, ARCHITECT: 


6. Variation of Type 3. A one-room apartment, intended for single 
occupancy, in the same building as above. It is necessary to cross 
the living room diagonally to reach the pantry although it has outside 
light. 








LIVING RODM 


wate pee THE TOWN HOUSE, 108 EAST 38TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


BOWDEN AND RUSSELL, ARCHITECT 
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7. The same type of planning as Type 2 except that the bath, 
instead of the kitchenette, is given outside air and developed 
into a practical dressing room by the use of a glass partition. The 
entry is unfortunately small to be encumbered by the kitchenette. 


ADJO 


LIVING ROOM 


13-1x21-0 





THE MAJOR LANE, 148 EAST 48TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
SUGARMAN AND BERGER, ARCHITECTS 


PUBLIC HALL 
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8. A similar type to that of preceding plan except that the foyer, 
although still encumbered by the kitchenette, is ample in size. 


205 EAST 78TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
SUGARMAN AND BERGER, ARCHITECTS 


SUITE 


ADJOINING 





ADJOINING SUITE 





ING ROOM 






9. A still further devel- 
opment of the same plan. 
The foyer is so arranged 
that one need not pass the 
stove to enter the living 
room, and the bath is 
placed at the end of the 
foyer instead of being 
entered from the living 


} 
‘ 
| 
mm 





>TREET 


room. 
905 EAST 78TH STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY 

7 LUIGARMAN AND BERGER 
ARCHITECT 





10. Living room and dinette type, where the dining alcove has 
outside air. In-a-door beds are provided with space fitted 
up as a dressing wardrobe. 


TUDOR HALL APARTMENTS, LAKE STREET, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
MILLER AND WARNECKE, ARCHITECTS 


ADJOINING SUITE 


TERRACE 





STREET 


STREET 


LIVING R@M 
20-0 x 14-0 


ADJOINING SUITE 


11. A city penthouse type, where the foyer is 
free of secondary facilities and the bath is 
approached through a commodious dressing 
—_ Both kitchenette and bath enjoy out- 
side air. 


220 EAST 73RD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
EMERY ROTH, ARCHITECT 





ADJOINING SUITE 
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SERVICE HALL PUBLIC HALL 


A special case where available space below grade with river view is utilized to produce a double-height 
living room. The kitchen is entered at the lower level. The one objectionable feature is that the main 
entrance opens on a narrow landing where the entrance and bathroom doors are cramped for space. 


ONE BEEKMAN PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 
SLOAN AND ROBERTSON, ARCHITECTS; CORBETT, HARRISON AND MAC MURRAY 
CONSULTING ARCHITECTS 


The living room is dropped two steps, giving a 
more definite division of space between the living 
room and the dining gallery. This feature has been 
found to have value in rentability of the apartment 
suite. 


CENTRAL PARK WEST AND 66TH STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY 


SECTION SCHWARTZ AND GROSS, ARCHITECTS 
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STREET 


TWO-ROOM 
APARTMENT PLANS 


LIVING ROOM 
19-9 A120” 4wyaire 


12. A compact two-room type, practically without 
foyer, and with kitchen cabinet at entrance end 
of the living room. 


ADJOINING SUITE 


WINDSOR TOWER, NEW YORK CITY 
FRED F. FRENCH CO., ARCHITECTS 


| 
DINING ALCOVE 
80 86 


Uu 


13. A straightforward two-room-and- 
dinette plan where separate access is 
—— me Se “* to — 

. iving room or kitchen. Privacy of the 
LIVING ROOM | | Reece bedroom and bath is afforded by the 


138-210 LE second foyer. 


KITCHEN) — | |) BED ROOM 
, 80-80 ii 18+16-0° 


ADJOINING 


. a Se ee 12 EAST 88TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
FOYER ADJOINING SUITE ROSARIO CANDELA, ARCHITECT 


70-97 


PUBLIC HALL 


14. A central foyer type where living 
room, kitchen and bedroom are all 
entered directly from the foyer. The 
living room has been dropped two 
steps below the level of the foyer. 
(See detail on opposite page.) 


ADJOINING SUITE 


ADJOINING SUITE 


THE NEW AMSTERDAM, 900 WEST LIVING ROOM KIEG en Peete) Sip MASTER CHAMBER 
86TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY NS. | ER a 2~8 * 12-0 


SCHWARTZ AND GROSS, ARCHITECTS = 


STREET 
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ADJOINING SUITE 











UVING ROOM 
14-3xl4 6 

OCCURS ON 3RD, STH, 7TH, 9TH 

& 11TH FLOORS 


BEDROOM 
12-0x17-0 
OCCURS ON 12TH & 14TH FLOORS 









ADJOINING SUITE 














DRESSING 
CLOSET 







ADJOINING 
> D.T SUITE 
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15A and 15B. An attempt to utilize vertical space for the two-room apartment where horizontal space 
accessible to the penthouse terrace is limited. The stair and kitchenette are cramped at the entrance. 







THE MAJOR LANE, 148 EAST 48TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
SUGARMAN AND BERGER, ARCHITECTS 











16. Central foyer type with narrow frontage on the 
outside, forcing both kitchenette and bath to the 
<= interior. 




















BRITTANY, 55 EAST 10TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
AND WATMOUGH, ARCHITECT 
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17. A two-room apartment in an H-shaped building where through ven- & 0 
tilation is possible. The living room does not front on the street. The aw 
secondary foyer gives privacy to both bath and bedroom. “| CHAMBER 






17-O« 41-0 





319 EAST 50TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
GEORGE G. MILLER, ARCHITECT 








STREET 
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REAR YARD 


18. A Western type of plan, where baths 
and bedroom are so arranged with re- 
spect to the entries that the bedroom 
may be rented in connection with the 
living room on either side. 


ING ROOM 


LIV 


TUDOR HALL APARTMENTS, LAKE STREET te 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA . é 
MILLER AND WARNECKE, ARCHITECT Ss Zz 





PUBLIC HALL 






19. The angle type of foyer which widens 
out sufficiently to permit dining facili- 
ties. It is necessary to walk the length 
of the living room to enter the bedroom 
and then to cross the bedroom to enter 


the bath. 


CHAMBER 
i8-O x 11-4 









5 414 EAST 52ND STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
<3 EMERY ROTH, ARCHITECT 


"4 
' 
" 
' 
it 


FOYER 






LIVING R@M 
21-0 13-0 





ADJOINING SUITE 








20. A through ventilation 
type which becomes pos- 
sible at penthouse levels. 
The pantry has both outside 
light and privacy. The second 
foyer protects both bath and 
bedroom, and the dressing 
room is isolated. 


LIVING RGDM 


13-8 xX 16-O_ 


@--- 


LOT LINE 
3 > 


ADJOININ 


THE TOWN HOUSE, 108 EAS] 
38TH STREET, NEW YORK 


CITY | 
BOWDEN AND RUSSELL t 
ARCHITECTS 


7 TERRACE 
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ADJOINING SUITE 21. A square foyer does duty for dining. Both 


kitchen and bath have access to the outer air, but 
the bath cannot be reached from the living room 
without passing through the bedroom. 









997 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
BOAK AND PARIS, ARCHITECTS 












ADJOINING SUITE COURT 






LOT LINE 








ADJOINING SUITE 
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22. The same type and plan as above, except that 3 > 





the foyer has been expanded to provide separate 
dining alcove. 











997 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
BOAK AND PARIS, ARCHITECTS 







wanna ale a a LOT LINE 






LIVING ROOA 
1462 21.5 

















LOT LINE 





23. A narrow lot type, where almost a third of the building space is taken up with service facilities. Baths 
and kitchenettes take temporary advantage of borrowed light over the lot line. 











GREEN PARK, 7 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
EMERY ROTH, ARCHITECT 
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PLANS OF J] 
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MORE ROOMS 5 CHAMBER ae Y 
9 LIVING ROOM | Z 
2 xX Q 
0 < 
a Jocmerator b ) 
< = 
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PUBLIC 
HALL 
24. A 3-room type. Generous frontage for a narrow apartment. 
The kitchen is increased to the size of a small room. The living 
AOSORENG STE room must be crossed to enter the bedroom or the bath. 
PHIPPS GARDEN ESTATE, SUNNYSIDE, N. Y. 
PUBLIC CLARENCE S. STEIN, ARCHITECT 


. HALL 


25. A 314-room type. The living room must be 
crossed to reach the two sleeping rooms, each of 
which is provided with a bath ventilated to the outer 
air. The floor of the living room is two steps below the 
rest of the apartment. 


180 EAST 79TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
SCHWARTZ AND GROSS, ARCHITECTS 


UITE 


I COuRT 


ADJOINING S 
x 
| 
| 
| 
| 








CLARENCE S. STEIN, ARCHITECT 


CHAMBER 
Z 
—- 5 
° 3 
2 STAIR HALL < 
CHAMBER LIVING ROOM 4 
26. A 4-room type. The second 
chamber is isolated from the single 
bath which can be reached only by 
passing through the living room. 
wb eee 7 aa a pig = 
PHIPPS GARDEN ESTATES 
SUNNYSIDE, N. Y. \ 25-0" £ OF BLDG _| 
| 
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27. A 4-room type, similar to 24 except that an extra chamber has been 
added at the rear by connecting it to the secondary bedroom foyer. 


PHIPPS GARDEN ESTATES, SUNNYSIDE, N 
CLARENCE S. STEIN, ARCHITECT 
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CHAMBER 


L/IV/VNG ROOM 
Se-a« /-a*- 


28. A 4-room suite where all rooms are so arranged 
that each may be entered separately from the central 
private hall without passing through any other room. 


CHELLIS AUSTIN APARTMENTS, NEWARK, N 
EDMOND C. STOUT, ARCHITECT-ENGINEEF 


29. A 4-room suite, corner type. Emphasis has been 
placed upon size of living room. Bedrooms and 
cooking facilities are given adequate privacy. 


111 HARRISON STREET, EAST ORANGE, N. J. 
WARREN AND WARREN, ARCHITECTS 
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30. 5-room studio type. Entrance is by a gallery overlooking the studio, which is sunk 4 feet below the 
level of the rest of the apartment in order to get greater head room. The two bedrooms, each with an 
individual bath, are well arranged for privacy. Dining facilities are provided on the balcony overlooking 
the living rooms. A servant's room and bath have been added. 


14 EAST 75TH STREE 
CHWARTZ AND G 


31. A well-planned 6- 
room apartment, where 
light has been provided 
on three sides. The ser- 
vant's bedroom opening 
of the entrance foyer is 
so arranged that it may 
be used optionally as a 
third master bedroom. 


BRONXVILLE, NEW YORK 
PENROSE V. STOUT, 
ARCHITECT 


T, NEW YORK CITY 
R¢ ARCHITECT 
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COURT 
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1 DINING cCL@s 


1 | . 
RITCHEN ALCOVE 
9-3*9-0 


CHAMBER 
15 -9*11-90 


LOT LINE 


CHAMBER LIVING R@M 
16 -10*i2-0 22-11 «13-6 


CHAMBER 


12-35 X16-6 


ADJOINING 
UITE 


32. A 4-room type where privacy is given to 
the dining alcove. It is necessary to cross the 
living room diagonally to enter one bedroom. 


433 EAST 51ST STREET, NEW_YORK CITY 
EMERY ROTH, ARCHITECT 


ALTERNATE LIVING Root 


| 27 
LIBRAQYor 
CHAMBER 


12-@X15-6 ‘\ 


PUBLIC 
HALL 


SERVICE 
HALL 


33. A suburban type of 7-room apart- 
ment where an extra-large living room 
may be gained by combining the 
library and gallery with the existing 
living room. 


75 PROSPECT STREET, EAST ORANGE, N. J. 


ARTHUR C. HOLDEN, ARCHITECT 
COURT 
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| 34. An 8-room type with light on three 

sides. The space is well distributed. To 
reach the four master bedrooms it is neces- 
sary to traverse the living room. 


“THE GEORGIAN,” BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 
PENROSE V. STOUT, ARCHITECT 
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36. The lower half of this building 


35. An 8-room type on the left and a 6-room on the 
right. In each the centrally located gallery is the key to 
the plan. Living room and dining room are located at 
opposite ends. Seieaun are entered from the side of the 


gallery through a secondary entry. 


1100 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
DE PACE AND JUSTER, ARCHITECTS 





contains two 9-room apartments on 
each floor. The service is forced to 
the rear yard, where the light is 
overshadowed. 


117 EAST 72ND STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
KENNETH M. MURCHISON, ARCHITECT 
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37. A California type, 2- 
story apartment, containing 
3- and 4-room units, built 
round an open patio. The 
sides of the building come 
very close to the lot line. 


eer 


38. A maximum number of southeast corners with balconies on the waterfront are 
provided. The two middle apartments have 6 rooms. The two large end apartments 
are duplex. The rear sections containing the sleeping rooms are raised from four to 
twelve steps (depending on the location) above the living and dining rooms. Greater 
headroom is thus provided for the latter. 


10 GRACIE SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
VAN WART AND WEIN, ARCHITECTS 
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OFFICE PROCEDURE, 2 


By PARKER MORSE HOOPER 


THE OFFICE MANUAL OF JOHN RUSSELL POPE, ARCHITECT * 


WORKING HOURS 
TIME RECORDS 


Time records shall be filled out 


each night before leaving, giving to within one 


half hour the time spent on different jobs. For the 
convenience of the bookkeeping department, the 
time shall be put under one of the following headings 
and the job name stated 


Sketches 

Competition drawings 

Working drawings 

Scale and full size details 

Specifications 

Supervision 

General (seeing materialmen, etc 

New business 

Revising drawings and preparing 
supplements 


OFFICE HOURS 


September to May, 


During the months — of 


inclusive, the office hours will 
be from 9 a.m. to 12:45 p.m. and from 1:45 p.m. to 
15 p.m., except Saturdays, which shall be from 
g a.m. to 12:45 p.m. During the months of June to 
August, inclusive, the office hours will be from 
g a.m. to 12:45 p.m. and from 1:30 p.m. to 5:35 p.m 
except on Saturday, when the office will be closed 
The following legal holidays will be observed 


and the office will be closed on these davs: 


New Year's Day, January 1 

February 12 
Washington's Birthday, February 22 
Memorial Day, May 30 
Independence Day, July 4 

Labor Day 

Columbus Day, Oct. 12 

Election Day 

Thanksgiving Day 

Christmas Day, Dec. 25 


OVERTIME WORK—Overtime work shall be 
done only when authorized by the Chief Draftsman 


Lincoln's Birthday, 


and commenced and terminated each day at such 
hours as stated by the Chief Draftsman. Authoriza 
tion must be obtained each day. Payment will be 
made at the unit hourly base of the weekly salary. 
Where overtime consists of three hours or more in 
sequence, in the evenings, clerks will receive $1.00 
and draftsmen and others $1.50 for supper money 1n 
addition to their overtime pay. Special arrangements 


*The first half of this office manual appeared in the February 
issue Of the Recorp, pages 177-182. 





will be made for midday meals when overtime occurs 
on Sundavs or holidavs. Place on time sheets onlv 
exact number of hours worked. 


EXPENSES 


of New York Citv on office business, an itemized 


Whenever trips are required outside 


statement of expenses made out on a trip ticket 
shall be given to the bookkeeping department for 
payment. Whenever local carfares, taxi or other 
small expenditures are made within New York City 
in the course of office business, a statement shall 
be made out on the Petty Cash Receipts fori and 
given to the bookkeeping department for payment. 
Whenever on government work, receipts must be 


obtained for all expenditures 


HINTS FOR DRAFTSMEN 

BATHROOM FITTINGS AND ACCESSORIES 

Should alwavs be included under cash allowances. 
BATHS 


vy ceiling 
fixture controlled by switch at door. Mirror light- 


General lighting to be by 
ing should ordinarily be by bracket outlets on each 
side of mirror with pull socket or key socket control. 
In residence work, electric room-heating devices are 
frequently desirable to obviate premature operation 
of house heating system. 


BLINDS, SHUTTERS requirements, 


allowing space to install, particularly if Venetian 


Ascertain 


blinds are desired. 
CLOSETS—Closet floors should be 12” 
than floor of room adjoining, with saddle flush on 


higher 


closet side. 

CURTAIN POCKETS 
in master’s living portion of all residence buildings, 
and in special suites of other types of buildings. 

DAMP-PROOFING— Always to be provided for 
all subgrade structures except where local conditions 
permit omission. Also under all toilet or bathroom 
floors, around showers, under all flat or nearly flat 
roof finish and on inside or outside of all walls 
subject to extreme weather conditions. 

DOORS 
to avoid conflict. 

In bedrooms hinge jamb should be toward bed 
location, in baths toward W.C. location. Closet 
doors to swing to admit daylight where possible. 

EXITS—Arrange door swings with relation to 
exits for all commercial or multiple occupancy 


Provision should be made 


Door swings must be carefully studied 


buildings. 

FIREPLACES—Flue area to be not less than 
1-15th of fireplace opening. No bends sharper than 
45 degrees. Use Covert old-style damper and smoke 
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chamber. Jambs of all fireplaces to be splaved from 

line of facing unless otherwise directed. All flues to 

be lined with terra cotta pipe. 
FIREPROOFING—Allow 2” 


shafts, on columns and on 


over steel in all 


bottoms of girders. 


Allow 4° of terra cotta for enclosing all ducts 
penetrating floors. 
FLOOR THICKNESS—Allow a minimum of 


4!" from top of floor steel to finished floor, except 

where pipe and conduit lavouts permit standardized 

decrease. 
HARDWARE 


earliest practicable moment, as it affects detailing 


Hardware should be selected at 


of doors, etc. Particular study must be given to 
holding devices for casement windows. 

HEATING—In residence work heating of service 
portion should be arranged to permit operation 
independent of master’s portion. Provide for con 
cealed radiation. 


HUNG OR FURRED CEILINGS 


4’ trom bottom flange of steel work to finish line of 


Allow at least 


hung ceiling. Check for plumbing requirements. 
KITCHENS 


as flue for products of combustion. 


Provide separate hood vent as well 
Ascertain 1f 
Make 


provision to prevent grease clogging waste pipes 


electrical cooking devices are to be used. 


from sinks. Make provision for removal of garbage 
by incineration or other suitable means. 
LAUNDRIES 


mechanical washing machine, mangles and electric 


Provide space and outlets for 
irons, and provision for clothes drving, both indoors 
and out. 
construction plans. 

LEVELS 
reference to fixed datum plane, with datum bench 
mark located where possible. 

MUNTINS 


unless 


Show vent duct for laundry drver on 


All floor levels should be noted with 
Always to be of minimum practicable 


directed. This applies 
equally to all parts of wood or metal windows. 


section otherwise 
Determine whether lead cames or steel muntins are 
desired for steel casements. 
PIPING—Increased thickness of 
cover piping plus insulation 
PLINTHS—The use of plinths must always be 


given special consideration, as 


partitions tO 


elimination will 
frequently benefit the appearance of the work where 
practical reasons do not exist for retention. Avoid 
plinths when using hollow metal, combined buck 
and trim. 
RECEPTACLES—Should be 
about 15°’ above finished floor where the plug itself 
can readily be reached, to avoid short circuit from 
pulled wires, water, etc., and where protected from 


located ordinarily 


damage by moving furniture. 
SADDLES 


except where specifically 


No raised saddles are to be provided 
instructed, and where 
necessary for practical reasons. Standard height of 
saddles where used 58’ above finished floor. Provide 
proper width for floor hinges where required. 
SCREENING 


quire fly or mosquito screening, and make suitable 


Ascertain if local conditions re- 


provision for same. 
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SHOWERS 
control without entering shower. 
SOUND DEADENING 
deadening to meet all hazards. 
SPECIAL FINISH 
tory work for ‘Special Finish’’ Rooms 
SWITCHES 


to be as inconspicuous as possible, generally close to 


Valves must always be located for 


Provide special sound 
Make clear limits of prepara 
To be located for convenience and 


trim. Do not place in trim unless specially detailed 
for. 
TUBS 
mechanism unless “‘Accesso’’ type of waste is used 
WEATHERSTRIPS 
terior openings in all cases 
WINDOW SILL HEIGHT 
directed, glass line in buildings of three stories 


Mark 


Allowances 


Provide for access to overtlow and waste 
Make provision for all ex 


Unless otherwise 


or more should be 3’0”’ above finished floor 
all items to be purchased under Cash 


‘A.”’ Mark all other items on drawings but not to 


be included “‘N. I. ¢ 


CHECKING LIST 


In the inclusion of an ittem always consider and 
check the relation to work of other trades involved as 
CURB and 
grades. 
FLOOR levels and column centers 
LOCATION, width and height of all openings, 


exterior and interior, heights of ceilings, transoms, 


Not in Contract 


building line levels and sidewalk 


soffits, locations of all columns, struts 

INTERIOR dimensions to be to rough construc 
tion—allow 34” for plaster, 2’’ for marble or wood 
paneling, 112°’ for tile 

MATERIAL, dimensions, bond, 
and extent of all exterior finish 

STORAGE 
ping facilities and storage for building equipment, 
trunks, etc 

TOILETS, LOCKERS 
servants, etc 

CEILING LIGHTS 


easy cleaning both sides. 


finish, ornament 


Provide adequate receiving and ship 


Provide for building help, 


Provision to be made tor 

SIGNS, tablets, inscriptions, statues, street num 
bers, flashings, outside blinds or screens, storm sash, 
awnings, flower boxes, stone wheel guards. 

THICKNESS of surface finish and depth of all 
returns, reveals, etc. 

HEAD room under all pipes, ducts, on stairs 

GUARDS for depressions in grade levels, moving 
machine parts, etc. 

BRICK or 
level of supporting steel 

STONE lintel and sill bearings should not be 
over 4° and 2” 
cracks. 


stone masonry joints must come at 


respectively, to avoid settlement 


EXCEPT where gutters are provided, all exterior 
top surfaces (other than shallow sills) which would 
hold ice or snow must be drained and arranged to 


prevent ice or snow falling. 
ENCLOSED RADIATORS—This item affects the 


following: Heating, size of radiators, sheet metal, 












enclosure lining, 





insulation of enclosure, inlet and 
outlet registers, and frames. 


ORNAMENTAL METAL 


If enclosure is of cast 


or wrought metal, if register faces or frames are of 


special design. 


CARPENTER WORK 


If enclosure is of wood, 


trim, jambs, setting of hardware. 


PAINTING 
and frames, etc. 

PLASTERING 

HARDWARI 


Inside of enclosure, register faces 


Corner beads, depth of reveals. 


Provision for access to enclosure. 


Indication on small scale drawings can be limited 


to showing location, size and number included; the 


larger scale drawings to show the required con- 


struction in detail 


EXCAVATION 
Areas 

Catch Basins 
Cesspx ls 
Cisterns 

Column Footings 
Court Walls 
Curbs 

Elevator Pits 
Existing Levels 
Hydrant Pits 
Material 

Meter Pits 

Pits 


In rock show 


Plumbing and Heating 


Porticos 
Proposed Levels 
Retaining Walls 
Roadways 
Service Lines 
Sewerage 

Steps 

Sub-soil Drains 
Survey, Plot Plan 
Trenches— Piping 
Tunnels 

Wall Drains 


Water Supply 


finished net profile, including pits 


and trenches, column, or other foundation footings, 


allowing for waterproofing. 


Furnish contractor with boring sheet. 


Note 
Note 


Top soil required. 
Disposal of excavated material if to be 


re-used adjoining structure 


FOUNDATIONS 
Piling 
Depth 


Location 


Caisson 
Depth 
Location 
Size Spacing 
Underpinning 
Waterproofing 
Boiler Plant 


WATERPROOFING 

Areas 

Baths, Toilets 

Brushed 

Cellars 

Cement 

Cement Mortar 

Cork Insulation over 
Vaults 

Courts 

External, Walls 

Flat Roofs 


Foundations 


Sheath Piling Spread 
Drive Depth 
Permanent Detail 
Position Dimension 


Step Footings to Low Level 
Reinforced Slabs on Earth 
Retaining Walls 


AND DAMP-PROOFING 


Integral 
Internal, Walls 
Kitchen 
Laundry 
Membrane 
Pits 
Protection 
Showers 
Sidewalks 
Tank Rooms 
Tunnels 
Vaults 





FRAMING 

Beam Brackets 

Beams 

Chases 

Columns 

Crane Supports 

Ducts 

Girders 

Graphic Analysis of 
Trusses for Building 
Code 

Grillages 

Guide Supports 

Hatches 


MASONRY 

Area Drains 

Ash Drops 

Ash Pit 

Band Courses 
Boiler Settings 
Bond Stones 

Book Vault Construction 
Brackets 
Buttresses 
Cesspools 

Chases 

Chimnevs 
Chimney Caps 
Cisterns 

Colored Mortar Joints 
Column Protection 
Copings 

Corbels 

Corner Stone 
Curbs 

Driveways 

Duct Enclosures 
Efflorescence 
Elevator Pits 
Exhaust Shafts 
Exterior Stucco 
Fire Walls 
Footing Courses 
Footing Drains 
Gradients 
Grillage Enclosures 
Ground Arches 


Hollow Brick 


Lintels 
Machine Supports 
Penthouse 
Shafts 
Skylight 

Stair Landings 
Struts 

Tank Beams 
Templates 
Tie-rods 
Trusses 
Windbracing 


Lintels 

Mach. Foundations 
Manhole Trenches 
Masonry Stairs 
Meter Pit 
Mullions 

Panels 

Parapet 

Partitions 
Penthouses 

Piers 

Pipe Shafts 

Pit Drains 

Quoins 


Reglets 

Sand Blasting 
Sgraflito 
Sidewalks 
Sills 


Skylight Curbs 
Soil Drains 
Sound-proofing 
Steps 

Sump Pits 
Transoms 
Tunnels 

Vault Lights 
Vaults 

Wall Drains 
Wall Finish 
Wall Furring 
Walls 

Wall Sleeves 


Inserts Waterproof Mortar 
Insulation Watertable 

Leader Drains Wire Shafts 
Note—See also ‘‘Fireplaces,’’ ‘‘Floors.”’ 


FIREPLACES 


Arch Bars 
Ash Drops 
Dampers 
Facings 


Firebacks 


Flue Extensions 
Flues 

Flue Closets 
Gas Lighter 
Hearths 
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Jacks 
Linings 
Mantels 


Rain Check 
Smoke Chamber 
Spark Guard 


MISCELLANEOUS IRON 


Area Gratings 

Bar Gratings 

Bomb Screens 
Carriage Hood Sockets 
Chase Lintels 
Checkered Steel Plates 
C. I. Rad. Encls. 
Coal Chute 

Column Protection 
Corner Stone Box 
Counter Supports 
Drving Racks 

Fences 

Fire Balconies 

Fire Escapes 

Flag Pole Supports 
Folding Gates 
Furring Lintels 

Gates 

Hatch Covers 

Hatch Guards 

Note 


‘Carpentry. 7 


See also ‘‘Stairs,”’ 


ORNAMENTAL IRON 


Balconies 
Bronze Exterior 
Counter Screens 
Fences 

Gates 

Grilles 

Iron Exterior 
Lamp-posts 
Lanterns 
Marquise 
Mullions 
Numbers 

Note 


See also “‘Stairs,”’ 


FLOORS 


Arches 

Asphalt 
Borders 

Brick 

Cement Floor 
Cement Hardener 
Composition 
Cork 

False Floors 
Fill 

Filling 
Finished Floors 
Haunches 
Hearth Border 
Hone Finish 


Linoleum 
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Ladders 

Manhole 
Frames 

Metallic Non-slip Treads 

Pipe Shaft Platforms 

Protection Rails 

Radiator Enclosures 

Railings 

Sheet Steel Doors 

Slat Floors 


Sump Covers and Frames 


Covers and 


Sun Parlors 
Terra Cotta Supports and 
Anchors 

Tree Guards 

Trench Covers and Frames 
Vault Fronts 
Vision Grating 
Wheel Guards 
W. I. Section 


and Doors 


Fireplaces,’ 


Windows 


AND BRONZE 


Ornament 

Railings 

Register 
Frames 


Fronts and 
Signs 

Spandrels 

Special Handrails 

Special Stairs 

Tablets 

Terminals 

Wickets 


‘“Trim.”’ 


Marble 
Mastic 

Mat Sinkage 
Mosaic 
Nailing Concrete 
Non-slip 
Parquet 

Pipe Pockets 
Polishing 
Carpet Plugs 
Carpet Strips 
Ceramic 
Cement Base 
Pugging 
Quarry 
Rubber 


Saddles 

Sand Cushion 
Sleepers 
Smoothing Coat 
Sound-proofing 
Staining 

Stone 

Terrazzo 


Tile 


STAIRS 

Base 
Brackets 
Carriages 
Dust Board 
Easements 
Exit Requirements 
Face Strings 
Fascias 
Fireprooting 
Furred Soffits 
Handrails 


| 


Landings 


CARPENTRY 
Acoustic Felt 

Air Boxes 

Barrel Skids 

Bins 

Caulking Windows 
Chutes 
Dumbwaiters 
Exterior Wood Trim 
Grounds 

Gutter Linings 
Hardware Setting 
Slides 

Truck Racks 


Key be yards 


Note 


TRIM 
DOORS: 
Access 
Closet 
Dumbwaiter 
Elevator 
Exit 

Fire 

Flap 
Folding 
Folding Partitions 


Hand-hole 


Architraves 

Base 

Beam Casing 
Beam Ceiling 
Bookcases 
Borrowed Lights 
Bulletin Board 


See also *‘Floors,”’ 


Trench Covers 
Trenches 
Undertloors 
Varnishing 

W aterprooting 
Wood Carpet 
Wood Strip 
Waxing 


Newels 
Non-slip Treads 
Partition Support 
Platforms 

Rails 

Ramps 

Risers 

Treads 

Wall Rails 

Wall Strings 
Window Guards 


Lockers 

Pipe Chase Covers 
Pocket Linings 
Rough Bucks 
Rough Hardware 
Sash 

Scuttles 
Sheathing 
Shelving 

Sleepers 
Underfloors 
Weatherstrips 
Window Frames 


Trim.’ 


Revolving 

Rolling 

Rolling Shutters 
Secret 

Shaft 

Sliding 

Smoke Check 
Sound-proof 
oOWwinging 

Toilet Compartment 


Carving 

Cedar Closets 
Ceiling Lights 
Chair Rails 
Closet Fittings 
Columns 
Counters 


Cupboards 
Curtain Pockets 
Decks 

Directory 

Door Frames 
Drain Boards 
Dressers 

Frame Casings 
Furniture 
Handrails 

Hat Racks 
Inside Shutters 
Jambs 

Linen Room 
Mail Racks 
Mantels 
Medicine ( losets 
Mirrors 
Paneling 

Panel Rac ks 
Note 


“i arpentry 


See also 


Stairs,’ 


Peg Board 

Picture Molding 
Pilasters 

Plinths 

Radiator Enclosures 
Saddles 

Screens 

Show Windows 
Telephone Booths 
Transoms 

Umbrella Racks 

Urinal Partitions 
Venetian Blind Pockets 
W. C. Partitions 
Wainscot 

Wall Molds 

Window Architraves 
Wire Molding 

Wood and Glass Partition 
Woodboxes 


" “*Floors,’’ 


ROOFING AND SHEET METAL 


Box Gutters 

Bulkheads 

Crestings 

Dormers 

Drainage 

Eaves 

Ext. Sheet Metal 

Finials 

Flashing Adjoining 
Buildings 

Flashing Flag Poles 

Flashing Rail Uprights 

Flashings 

Gutter Screens 


Hips 


GLAZING 
Baffle Screens 
Bookcases 
Borrowed Lights 
Cabinets 
Ceiling Lights 
Deal Plates 
Desk Tops 
Doors 

Double Glazing 
Dresser Fronts 
Enclosures 


Medicine Closets 


MARBLE 
Safes 

Showers 
Splash Boards 


Note —See applicable 


'Floors,”’ “‘Fireplaces,”’ 


items 


Hung Gutters 
Leader Heads 
Leaders 
Louvers 
Material 
Ridges 
Scuppers 
Scuttles 
Skvlights 
Sky light Screens 
Snow Guards 
Vallevs 
Ventilators 


Wind Vane 


Mirror 
Partitions 
Peepholes 

Sc reens 

Shelves 

Shower Enclosures 
Show Windows 
Sidelights 
Skvlights 
Toilet 
Transoms 
Windows 


Stools 

Urinal Partitions 

W.C. Partitions 

under ‘‘Masonry,”’ 


Tt. 


Stairs,”’ 


MOSAIC, TERRAZZO 


Borders 
Floors 


Inserts 


STRUCTURAL GLASS 


Architraves 

Base 

Border 

Counter Tops 
Refrigerator Lining 
Saddles 


TILE, CERAMIC 


Base 
Border 
Built-in Access¢ ries 


Pattern 


Wall Panels 


Shelves 

Table Tops 
Urinal Partitions 
Wall Panels 


W.C. Partitions 


Floors 
Splash Boards 
W ainscots 


KALAMEIN, HOLLOW STEEL 


See applicable items under ‘Trim’ 


Carpentry,’ 


partitions, show windows, fire doors. 


be copper Kalamein. 


HEATING 


(ir Compressor 
Air Supply Ducts 
Air Washers 

Ash Removal 
Baffle Plates 
Blow-off Tank 
Boiler 

Boiler Flue 
Boiler Pit 

Boiler Room 
Boiler Room Exhaust 
Boiler Room Exit 
Ceiling Insulation 
Cleanout 

Coal Chute 
Discharge Caps 
Economizers 
Exhaust Fans 
Expansion Loops 
Filter Chamber 
Fire Dampers 
Fire Louvers 
Fireproof Const. 
Fresh Air Intake 
Fuel Convevor 
Fuel Storage 
Fume Closets 
Hand-holes 
Heating Branches 


REFRIGERATION 


Air Cooling 

Brine Cooler 
Circulating Pumps 
Condenser 


and “Rough 


particularly doors, windows, frames, 


Exterior to 


Heating Mains 
Humidifiers 

Hung Radiators 
Intake Drain 
Intake Insulation 
Intake Screens 
Louvers 
Non-conducting 
Pipe ( hases 

Pipe Pockets 
Radiator Enclosures 
Radiators 

Register Faces 
Registers 

Return Pumps 

Rev ersing Dev ice 
Rolling Shutters 
Skylights 

Smoke Breeching 
Snow Melting 
Steam Jets 
Thermostat Motor 
Thermostats 

Trap Pockets 
Valve Control 
Ventilation Ducts 
Ventilation Motor 
Water Supply 


Crusher 

Cuber 

Drainage 

Drinking Water Cooler 
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Exit 

Filter 

Fire Dept. Connection 
Gas Machines 

Ice Handling 
Insulation 

Machine 

Mains 


Pilot Lights 


Pipe ( hases 

Power Supply 

Protection of Moving 
Parts 

Refrigerators 

Storage 

Valve Control 

Ventilating 

Water Supply 


PLUMBING (Plumbing and Drainage Permits) 


Automatic Starter 

Back Water Valve 

Bathroom Fitting 

Boiler Blow-off 

Broiler 

Clothes Washer 

Curtain Rods 

Distribution 

Drinking Water Filter 

Drinking Water Foun- 
tains 

Drip Pan 

Drver 


Ejector and Compressor 


Ejector Vent Line 
Emergency Lighting 
Filter 

Fire Hose and Racks 
Fire Lines 

Fire Pump 
Fixtures 

Floor Drains 
Fresh Air Intake 
Gas Heaters 

Gas Mains 

Gas Meter 

Glass Holders 
Gravity Soap Supply 
Grease Traps 
Hood 

Hot Water Heater 
Hot Water Tank 
House Pump 
House Tank 
House Trap 
Incinerator 
Kitchen Sink 
Laundry Stove 
Lavatories 

Leader Conns. 
Leader Drains 
Mangle 

Marquise Drains 
Medicine Cabinets 
Pantry Sinks 
Paper Holders 


PNEUMATIC 


Carriers 
Compressor 


Piping 
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Permits 

Pipe Shaft 
Power Supply 
Pressure Valves 
Range 

Reducing Valves 
Refrigerator Drains 
Refrigerator Sinks 
Sadirons 

Sew age Disposal 
Sewer 

Shelves 

Show er ¢ ontrols 
Shower Curtains 
Showers 
Siamese 

Sill ( ocks 
Siphons 

Slop Sinks 
Smoke Pipe 

Soil Line 
Sprinklers, Tank 
Sterilizer 

Street Hydrants 
Suction Tank 
Sump Cover 
Sump Pump 
Tank Ladder 
Tank Signal 
Trap Pit Cover 
Towel Bars 
Trenches 

Tub Grips 

Tubs 

Urinals 

Valve Control 
Vent 

Vent Line 
Warming Closet 
Wash Trays 
Waste Line 
Water Closets 
Water Motors 
Water Piping 
Water Softener 
Water Supply Meter 


Receiving Stations 
Sending Stations 
Storage Tank 


VACUUM CLEANING 


Control 
Disposal 
Exhaust 
Hose 
Machine 


ELECTRICAL 


(nnunciators 
Bath Cabinets 
Book Vault Protection 
Burglar Alarm 
Cable Support Boxes 
Call Bells 
Conduits 
Counter Screen Reflectors 
Current Supply 
Dictagraph 
Direct Lighting 
Director Shelf 
Electric Clocks 
Electric Cooking 
Electric Heating 
Engine 

Entrance Bells 
Exchange 

Ext. Lanterns 
Fan Outlets 

Fire Alarms 
Fixture Supports 
Floor Lighting 
Generators 
Indirect Lighting 
Junction Boxes 
Lamp Posts 
Lighting Outlets 
Lightning Rods 
Mangle 

Meters 


Mains 
Outlets 
Power Supply 
Tool Closets 


Tools 


Motors 

Panel Box Fronts 
Panels 

Plate Warmers 
Power Outlets 
Receptacles 
Sadirons 


Serv ice Sw itch 


Show Window Lighting 
Signs 


Sterilizer 

Storage Batteries 
Switchboard 
Switch Control 
Tank Signals 
Telautographs 
Telegraph 
Telephone Booths 
Telephone Chases 
Telephone Panels 
Telephones 
Ticket 

Time Stamps 
Transformer Room 
Wall Sleeves 
Washer 
Watchmen's Signals 
Wire Chases 
Wireless 

W ire Molds 
Wiring 


ELEVATOR INFORMATION 


Annunciator Finish 
Automatic Reset 

Base 

Bumpers 

Bumper Supports 

Cab Gates 

Cab Roof Platform 

ab Size 

ab Step Lighting 
all-back 

ombination Gate and 
Door Operator 

Controller Location 

Counterweight Screens 

Crane for Handling Parts 
of Machines 

Current Supply 

Design 

Dials 

Door Closing Device and 

Support 


NOR 


Emergency Exit 

I nclosure Doors 

Fan Outlet 

Finish of Shaft, Walls, 
Side and Rear 

Fire Dept. Sery ice 

Flash Light 


Floor 


Annunciator 


Floor Gratings on Arch 

Floor Landing Emergency 
Lock 

Floor Numbers 

Floor Numbers Elev. Hall 
W alls 

Front at Floor Thick- 
nesses 

Gate Contact 

Gate Hangers 

Gate Operator 

Glazing 

Governor Location 


Guide Lubricators Pit Depth Below Lowest 
Landing 

Pit Drainage 

Power Supply 

Push Button Plate Design 

Roping Room 


Guide Supports 

Handrail 

Hangers— Dust Cover 

Hatch in Floor of Mach. 
Room 


Head Room above Top Saddles 
Landing Safe Lift Cap., at Low 
Horsepow er Speed 


Shaft and Pit Lighting 
Shaft Access Doors 
Sheave Beams 


Inspection Certificate 
Frame 

Interlock Operator 

Interlocks Sheave Grating or Arch 

Lanterns Signal Machine Location 

Lighting Fixtures Signals 


Lock Drop Annunciators Signal Transfer 
Machine Room Skylight Over Shatt 


S 
Machine Room Exhaust 5/0“ down Indication 


Speed per Min.—Max. 
Machine Room Sound pect Pp 
f Load 
prooting 
Speed per Min.—-Normal 


Machine Room Support 
Max. Cap., Ibs. 
Mirrors 


Night oervice 


Load 
Starter’s Plate Design 
Starter’s Signal 
Sunday Service 
Non-slip Paving at Telephone In Cab 
Total Rise 
Total Stops 
Type ot Machine 
Ventilation Registers 


Openings 
Normal Cap., Ibs. 
Operator's Flash Lamp 


Panel Location 


DRAFTING ROOM 
NOTES 


Both large and small Consultation Rooms, opening 
off of Main Lobby should be reserved for appoint 
ments and emergency needs of the Administrative 
Staff. On such occasions when the Contractor's 
Room is occupied permission should be obtained 
trom the front office before occupying either of the 
rooms. 

Whenever on a building of public assembly we 
equip all exterior doors with “‘panic bolts’ let us 
equip at least one door with the proper hardware so 
that it may be opened from the exterior. On a build- 
ing as large as the new Constitution Hall we should 
have provided such a door-operating device on each 
one of the three streets. 

Provide on every job one or more steam hose con- 
nections for the purpose of making available to an 
Owner an efficient and rapid method of snow and ice 
removal. Such a connection to be one inch. Should 
be located as near window as run of steam main will 
permit. 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


We have recently had a demonstration of the fact 
that it is very poor office policy for the Architect to 
deal directly with the Subcontractor. 
in order to expedite work, it seems unavoidable that 


Frequently, 


direct contact be made with a representative of the 


Subcontractor in order to settle points of detail, but 
such action should always be safeguarded by letters 
to the General Contractor and if possible a represen- 
tative of the General Contractor should be present 
in all cases. All correspondence should be directed 
to the General Contractor. When the element of 
time limit in an emergency requires immediate in- 
formation in the Subcontractor’s hands the corre- 
spondence should still be addressed to the General 
Contractor and a copy forwarded to the Subcon- 
tractor simultaneously. 


QUOTATION OF ESTIMATES 


Attention of Job Captains is called to the requirement 
that the transmission of estimates to clients, either 
preliminary, general or for small items of the work, 
should be handled through the front office. 


OFFICE HOURS 


Periodically the observance of the office hours be 
comes lax and when once started seems to have an 
accumulative effect on the entire force with a few 
exceptions. It is desired that each member of the 
organization be his own mentor in this regard. It 
has never been the principle of the office to produce a 
factory-like regimentation in regard to the element 
of time. However, there is something very akin to 
taking money out of the till when freedom ts carried 
to excess. The willingness to make up time that 1s 


lost due to tardiness does not compensate. 


SPECIFICATION DEPARTMENT 
SPECIFICATIONS 


In the future we desire to use T.M.C. lock strip 
without alternate. Likewise, where any other ma- 
terial is proven to have given exceptional service we 


may specify it by trade name without an alternate. 


JOB CAPTAINS 
CORRESPONDENCE 


The original copy of incoming letters is not to be 
held in the drafting room more than twenty-four 
Notes should be made covering any points 
required and these notes should be kept in the job 
record as a permanent part of the information. In 
case a letter is too long to transcribe by longhand 


hours. 


it may be copied in the outer office. 


FILING 


One man from the filing department has been 
assigned to each floor and his services should be used 
to economize the amount of time spent in handling 
drawings. In securing drawings from the files there 
are no rules against a man making a short cut by 
getting the drawing for himself, but if the drawing 
is found to be missing from its proper folder then 
the file clerk should be called to locate it. Likewise 
the file clerk has instructions to return to the 
cabinets at suitable intervals all drawings not in use. 
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SAMPLES 


When requesting samples of terrazzo, limestone, 
sandstone, bluestone and soapstone they should be 
Granite 


6’’x10%”"’ from 34”’ to 1”’ in thickness. 


re ry 


samples to be 12’’x12"’ 2’ thick with tooled edges. 


PHOTOSTATS 


1. The cost of a photostat is based, in most cases, 
not on the size of the enlargement, but on the size 
of the paper on which it is printed. 

2. If a photostat comes back with an attractive 
white border, and this border is not required, we 
may be paying just as much for the border as for 
the enlargement itself. 

In order to avoid this waste, please state if a 
border is wanted, and for further economy try to 
state exactly on what size paper the photostat 
should be printed. 

The stock sizes of the print paper, and the re- 


spective costs are: 


814 x II 2% 
1] X 14 35 
14 x18 5 
1d x 22 1.00 


In making a photostat it is first necessary to make 
a negative, so to the cost of the positive must be 
added the cost of one negative. The negative, how 
ever, is generally printed on paper of smaller size 
than the positive. 

Another process of enlarging 1s the ‘Solar Print.” 

While the chief advantage of the ‘Solar Print”’ ts 
the large size of paper on which it can be made, it 
will be seen that the 20’’ x 24”’ size is more than 40°; 
cheaper than an 18’ x 22’ photostat. 

The sizes in inches and prices of “Solar Prints”’ 


are: 
16x 2  .36 
20 X 24 .60 
2< % 20 1.0 
230X 4 1.5 
40 X § +e 
40 x 60 . Ax 
40X7 . 6 
40 x 50 4.25 


vr 


The ‘Solar Print’? negative is made ona 5’’ x 


glass, and will be preserved for an additional 


twenty-five cents. 


MONUMENTAL STAIRWAYS 


This is one item on all jobs that invariably entails 
a claim for extra on the part of the contractor. 
When final details were prepared on the Junior 
League, Spence School, D.A.R., and Congregational 
Church our final designs were the basis of such a 
claim. It is highly desirable to study all monu- 
mental stairways and determine all actual points, 
both as to construction and esthetic design, before 
the issuance of contract drawings. A specification 
writer cannot actually picture the development that 
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will take place sixty days after the contract ts 
awarded. The following points need to be definitely 
determined: 

bronze work and 
Thick 


ness of stone or precast terrazzo treads should not 


Pattern of wrought iron or 
method of anchoring to stair construction. 
be less than 134°, and frequently a 2’’ thickness is 
required. Thickness of wall strings and face strings 
must be explicitly noted and the number of members, 
if more than one, and all molded sections indicated 
Any curve work at the stair or landing levels should 
be indicated and definitely noted as to whether this 
must be a part of the landing slab or detailed as a 
separate piece. If lack of time or other reasons 
prevent the proper study of the details, a Cash 
Allowance sufficient to cover the ornamental por 
tions of the stair, should be used. Cast railings 
should not be used on light wrought iron as the 
problem of anchoring becomes very difficult. On 
exterior stairs or approaches, cover all details 
regarding the letting of steps into stone cheeks and 
the waterproofing by membrane method where the 
parts of the 


steps are carried Over e@xcCca\ ated 


building 


LAUNDRY DESIGN 


t. Amount of floor space ultimately required fot 
laundry plant 

2. Comparative rental value, and desirability for 
other functions, of floor space in different parts of 
building 

3. Cost and convenience of conveying to the pro 
posed location adequate supplies for both hot and 
cold Water. 

4. Cost and difficulty of installing steam piping to 
and from boiler. 

5. Problem of providing suitable drainage system 

6. Ease of delivery of soiled linen from all col 
lection points to the laundry, and of finished work 
tO storage rooms. 

7. Possibility of damage to expensively furnished 
space from leaks in steam or water piping and in 
drains. 

8. Weight and live load figures of equipment to 
be installed, especially if upper floor locations are 
contemplated. 

g. Cost and coordination with other hotel depart 
ments of arranging for necessary and ample ventila 
tion. 

10. Location of means for properly disposing of lint 
exhaust, absolutely necessary to avoid nuisance and 
fire risk. 

11. Clearances and means for moving large units of 
machinery without excessive cost or risk of damage 
12. Probability and prevention of drift of dust and 
dirt into plant. 

13. Convenient service entrances for emplovees, and 
availability of adjacent space for employees’ rest 
facilities. 

14. Choice of materials handling methods and their 
influence on floor space assignment. 


15. Effect on laundry location of any plans for future 
growth of hotel. 

a) For hospitals, while the average area of to 
square feet per bed should provide adequately for im 
mediate needs, a more judicious estimate would 
allow 12 square feet per bed. This latter figure gives 
ample opportunity for expansion or the installation 
of additional equipment as demand dictates. 

b) Hotel laundry plant floor space can be eco 
nomically estimated on the basis of 15 square fect 
per bed. This method of calculating gives necessary 
consideration to the requirements of dining halls 
and banquet rooms. If the hotel is to operate a guest 
laundry service, a Commensurate increase in plant 


area will be needed. 


TIME RECORDS 


Time records are to be kept dailv and according to 
I} g 


the following abbreviations: 


P.D Pencil Drawing 
1. Se. 

Supp. No 

Chk. Shop Dw gs 


Ink Tracing 
Supplement No 
Check Shop Drawings 


Sch Schedules 
Per. R Perspective Rendering 
Gen General) Job Captains Only 


Cont. Contr Conference Contractor 


Cont. Owner Conference Owner 


Conf. B. M Conference Building Material 


All sketches 


to be submitted to client, shall be given 


whether plans, elevations or per- 
spectives 
sketch numbers 

Rough sketches to be later assembled for finished 
drawings shall be noted under the drawing number. 

All sketch and drawing numbers must be secured 
upon the commencement of the work. If this is im- 
practical under the job conditions, assign a tem- 
porary indication A, B, C, etc., for the purpose of 
the time record, later transferring to the permanent 
drawing number. Advise the chief draftsman of any 
proposed absences from the office, and where absences 
are unexpected, a message should be telephoned to 
the office explaining same. 


OUTSIDE WORK 


In the case of service lines these are usually brought 
to within 10’-0'’ of building by Contractor for 
“Outside Work."’ At this point, Contractor for the 
building makes connection for and carries service 
lines into the building). 


SURVEYS To indicate Roads, Contours and 
Trees; Gas, Electric, Water and 
Sewer lines. 

SOIL: Earth (type). 


Rock (type). 
Sub-surface Water (springs or tide 
water). 


Quicksand. 


GAS: Public or Private Co. Service. 
Natural or Artificial. 
ELECTRIC: Public or Private Co. Service or 


Owner's Plant. 
Alternating or Direct Current 
voltage. 
Underground or Overhead. 
Transformer Room. 
TELEPHONES: Public or Private Co. Service Un- 


derground. 


Intercommunicating to various 
units and in each unit. 
SEWAGE: Public or Private Sewer—size, lo- 
cation, level. 
Sewage Disposal Plant. 
Storm Water Drains. 
WATER: Public or Private Co.—pressure. 
Private Wells—flowing or pumps. 
Private Tanks—elevated or under- 
ground. 
Filters and Softeners. 
Fire Hydrants and Lines. 
Lawn Sprinklers. 
Fountains or Swimming Pools. 
Sprinkler Systems for Fire Pro- 
tection. 
ROADS Telford or Concrete Base Catch 
Basin. 
Concrete, Gravel, Bluestone or 
Asphalt Topping. 
Bridle Paths. 
Fire Stop Lanes through Wooded 
Areas. 
Docks and Landings. 
Tennis Courts. 
Road Lights, Fire Court, Service 
Yard, Drying yard. 
WALLS: Retaining Walls or Terraces. 


Entrance Gates 
gates; where to ring. 


bell push at 


Fences. 
OUTBUILDINGS: 
Gate Lodge, Stable, Garage, 
Greenhouses; Power or Pump. 
Paddocks, Kennels or Gamekeeper; 
Bath Houses; Indoor Tennis 
Courts or Swimming Pools. 

Farm Building—docks or yacht 
landings. 

Central Heating Plant for all 
Buildings or Separate Plant in 
each Unit. 

Vegetable or Flower Gardens; 
Rock or Water Gardens; Ter- 
races, Planting, Sod or Grass 
Seeds. 


GARDENS: 


SCREENS: Insect Screens of Metal or Wood 
stationary,* sliding,* hinged or 
roll-up. 

BLINDS: Wood Shutters; Venetian Blinds 


inside or outside. 


* Materials recommended. 
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AWNINGS: 
WEATHERSTRIPS: 
Metal.* 


STORM SASH: 
HARDWARE: Master Kev System 


ALARM SYSTEMS 
Burglar or Fire; Watchman Clock 
System. 


INSIDE WORK 

HEATING: Outside Steam Lines brought to 
building. 

Coal: If gas or oil, to have auto 
matic control (supply or storage 
tanks). 

Steam, Hot Water, Vapor Vacuum 
or Hot Air. 

Direct or Indirect System. 

Radiators Exposed or Concealed. 

Thermostatic Heat Controls,* 
Humidifier, Insulation of Walls 
and Roofs 


Galv. Iron or Brass Pipe* for H & ¢ 
water lines 


PLUMBING: 


Water Filters and Softeners. 
Hot Water Heaters and 
coal, oil or gas fired). 
Ice Making or Refrigerating Ma 


Tanks 


chines. 

Refrigerators—iced or refrig. sys 
tem. 

Ice Water Supply. 

Fire Lines and Hose Racks 

Sprinkler Systems. 

Garden Hose Connections. 

Water and Gas Meters. 

Flush Valves or Tanks on W.C. 

Hot and Cold Water in Masters’ 
and Servants’ Wings, piped and 
controlled separately. 

Grease Traps. 

Showers, Laundry. 


INCINERATOR: Central Incinerator on property or 


separate installation at each 

unit. 

Coal, Gas or Oil, fired. 
MACHINERY: Elevators, Dumbwaiters, Trunk 


Lifts. 
Electric or Hand Power. 
Refrigerating and Ice Cream Ma- 
chines (Electric). 
Ventilating Systems (Electric). 
ELECTRIC: Light and Power Lines (Vacuum 
Cleaners ; 
Dumbwaiters and Lifts (portable 
or central). 
Laundry Machinery, Kitchen and 


Pantry equipment. 
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Refrigerating Machines. 
Ventilating Fan Motors. 
Remote Control or Emergency 
Electric Clocks. 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 

Base Plugs, Wall and Ceiling Out 
lets. 

Night Lights. 

Plug Outlets for Extensive Light 
ing of Terrace or Grounds (gar- 
den parties, etc 

Closet Lights. General Control of 
Base Plugs, one Switch 


CALL BELLS AND 
ANNUNCIATORS 
Door Bells 
Call Bell System for Maid, Valet, 
Butler, Housekeeper, Gov erness, 
Laundress, Visiting Servants 


ALARMS Burglar, Fire, or Watchman Clock 


Svstem 


SOUND-PROOFING 
Acoustic treatment of Ceilings. 
\coustic treatment of Pantry 
Soundproofing of Walls, Floor and 
Ceiling of Bathroomsand Maids’ 
Closets in Master Portion. 
Communicating Room and Doors. 


STORAGE ROOMS 
Coal, Wood, Furniture and Min- 
eral Water. 
Trunk Rooms with racks. 
Cedar Rooms for rugs and furs 


VAULTS Silver and jewel. 


RECEIVING AND 
UNPACKING ROOM 
CLOTHES CHUTE: 


Metal or glass lined and ventilated. 


Coal, Gas or Electric 


RANGES: 
PLATE-WARMERS: 


Gas or Electric. 


TOWEL DRYER: 


Gas or Electric. 


LAUNDRY DRYER, 
BOILER, AND 
STARCH COOKERS: 

Coal, Gas or Electric. 
LAUNDRY 
MACHINERY: 


BATHROOM 
ACCESSORIES: Medicine Cabinets (wood or metal). 
Towel and Grab Bars. Soap Dishes, 
Paper Holders (china or metal). 
Built in or applied. 


Electric. 


ROOMS 


Laundry 
servants 


Kitchen (Scullery, Veg. Storage, 


General Storage, Pastry 


Room 


Preparation Room 


Pantry 


Store R 001 


China Room 


Servants’ Corridors, etc. 


Servants ; Be drooms 
Servants’ Baths 


Boot Rooms 
Servants’ Trunk Rooms 
Servants’ Sitting Room 


Servants’ Dining Room 


Fireplace Wood Storage 


* Materials recommended. 


separate laundry for 


FLOORS 


Cement 


Tile* (vitreous 
Rubber 


Linoleum 


Wood 
Cement 
Vitreous Tile 
Rubber Tile* 


Linoleum* 


Wood 
Cement 
Vitreous Tile 
Rubber Tile* 
Linoleum* 
Wood 
Cement 
Vitreous Tile 
Rubber Tile* 


Linoleum* 


Wood* 
Cement 
Rubber 
Linoleum* 
W ood* 
Cement 
Linoleum* 
Tile 


Cement 


vitreous* 


Cement or Tile 
Cement* 
Wood* 
Linoleum* 
Rubber 

Wood* 
Linoleum* 
Rubber 
Cement* 


WALLS 


Plaster (enamel or 


paint) 
Tile (glazed )* 


Tile Cmat-glazed 
Vitrolite* 


Plaster 
Enamel 

Oil Paint 
Glazed Tile* 


Vitrolite?* 


Plaster 
Enamel 

Oil Paint 
Glazed Tile* 
Vitrolite* 
Plaster 
Enamel 

Oil Paint 
Glazed Tile* 
Vitrolite* 


Plaster (painted 
Tile (glazed vit- 
rolite 


Plaster painted 


Tile (glazed* 
Vitrolite 

Hard Plaster 
Cement or Tile 
Cement* 
Plaster 


Oil Paint 


Plaster 
Oil Paint 


Cement* 


EQUIPMENT 

Tubs (porcelain or vitreous ware 

Dryers 
vent flue). 

Ironing Machines (electric 


gas, electric or coal with 


Starch Cooker (coal or elec. 
Boiler (coal or elec.). 
Ironing Tables (elec. outlets). 
Washing Machines (elec. 
Clothes Chute. 

Store Closets. 

Ranges (coal, gas or elec. 

Plate Warmer (gas or elec.). 
Sinks (porcelain or vitreous ware 
Dishwasher 

Refrigerators (meat and fish). 
Cook's Machine (elec. ). 
wood or enamel 
linoleum 


Dressers iron ), 


rubber or covered 
counters. 

Ventilating (vents flues or fan 

Incinerator. 

Galvanized, Enamelled Iron or Vit- 
reous Sink. 

Ice Cream Machine 

Refrigeration. 


storage. 


Plate Warmer. 
Towel Dryer (elec. or gas). 


Silver Vault. 
Silver Cleaning Room (buffing ma- 
chine). 

metal with wood or linoleum- 
covered drainboards, copper or 
white metal). 
Acoustic Treatment. 


Sink 


Separate Wash Basin in each room. 
Metal Cabinets or Closets. 


and Showers for Men 


Tub, W. C. 


Servants. 
Sink and Cupboards. 


Metal or Wood Racks*. 
Chair Rail. 


Sink and China Closets. 
Chair Rail. 


Metal Racks*. 
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ROOMS 


I lou er Room 


Maids’ Workroom 


I alet’s VW “orkroom 


Linen Re om 


, ® , 
Visiting Servants’ Rooms 
Governess 


} ® ) 
Children’s Rooms 


Childre n's Baths 
Master's Baths 


Master's Bedrooms, Master's 
Sitting Room on Bedroom 
Floor, Private Dressing 
Rooms, Boudoirs, Sleeping 
Porches, Guest Bedrooms, 
Separate Bachelor Rooms 


Gun Room, Men's Reception Room 
and Lockers, Ladies’ Reception 
Room, Coat Rooms, Breakfast 
Room, Fireplaces, Fireplace 
Facings, Fireplace Hearths 
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FLOORS WALLS 
Tile (vitreous Plaster 
Rubber Enamel Paint 
Linoleum Tile 

Vitrolite 
Wood Plaster 
Linoleum Oil Paint 
Rubber 
Wood Plaster 
Linoleum Oil Paint 
Rubber 
Wood Plaster 
Linoleum Oil Paint 
Rubber Enamel 


Same as servants’ bedrooms. 
Same as servants’ bedrooms. 
Wood Floors Plaster 
Oil Paint 
Same as master’s baths. 


Vitreous Tile Enamel Paint 
Rubber Mat-Glazed Tile 
Cork Glazed J ile 
Linoleum Vitrolite 

Wood Marble 


EQUIPMENT 


Sink 
Dressers 


Sink —cupboards 


Sink—cupboards 
Metal Hanging Rods 


Cupboards (wood or glass shelves). 


Outlet for Elec. Irons. 


Fireplaces. 
Call Bell Buttons 


Fixtures—enameled iron or por 
celain. Marble lavatory slabs. 

Showers— glass enclosure. 

Sitz Bath 

Electric Cabinet 

Accessories china or metal, built 
in or applied. 

Doors—full length mirrors 

Electric Power Outlets 

Electric Call Bell Buttons 

Flush Valve Toilets or Tank. 

Venetian Blinds 

Intercommunicating Doors sound- 
proot 

Call Bell Buttons 

Alarm Bell Buttons 

Telephones. 

Lighting Fixtures,4 Plugs, Bracket 
and Ceiling. 

Closet Lights. 

Dining Room 

Library. 

Living Room. 

Card Room. 
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The January building map showed eight states east of the Rockies where new contracts were in larger volume 
than in January 1930; at the same time three additional western states, based upon incomplete permit data, 


showed higher dollar totals than were recorded a year ago. 


BUILDING TRENDS AND OUTLOOK 


PROSPECTS FOR APARTMENT HOUSE BUILDING 


Apartment house construction, whether it be for the 
middle classes or for the wealthy, has been acti 
vated in the last analysis by economic considera- 
tions. Urban growth has brought with it a scarcity 
of desirable land. This has retlected itself in ever- 
rising land values. Rising land values have made 
larger gross rentals necessary if a relatively constant 
yield upon original and accrued investment in realty 
were to be maintained. Business has stolen a march 
on residential areas, and in this development the 
fashionable residential districts, where single-family 
dwellings were the order, have been crowded out. 
Little wonder that vertical growth, made possible 
by improved technical design, should have taken 
seed under such circumstances. 

Apartment house development has not been con- 
fined to the city. Many of our smaller towns and 
suburban areas have seen rapid growth in this 
dwelling type. The apartment house has taken 
root in these areas despite the fact that there is not 
the same sort of land scarcity, and that land values 
there are usually much lower than in our large cities. 
The question then appears as more deep-seated than 


that of landlord economics. It is fully as much a 
question of tenant-economics. Freedom from the 
ordinary cares of housekeeping is the most impor- 
tant persuasion to the prospective tenant. There 
can be no denying that for the renter the apartment 
house offers economies that have not vet been com- 
pletely translated into the small dwelling. These eco- 
nomies have afforded the principal appeal to tenants. 
From the point of view of contract values new 
apartment house building reached its largest expan- 
sion in recent years early in the summer of 1926. 
This expansion was naturally spurred by the Florida 
boom, which culminated at that time. From mid- 
vear 1926 to the end of 1927, a period of about one 
and a half years, apartment house construction, 
though hesitating, was distinctly on the downgrade. 
This trend was temporarily arrested by the upturn in 
1928 that lasted for eight months but which failed 
to attain the previous high level. Since August of 
that year the declining trend was resumed and fell 
to a level in January, 1931, lower than at any time 
since the beginning of comparable data in 1925. 


Continued on page 90, advertising section) 
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WHOLESALE PRICES FOR 


1926 Monthly Average = 100 


GENERAL 
INDEX 


Material prices 
have not yet stabi- 
lized, though the 
general index for 
February waslower 
than at any time 
since March, 1917 
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BUILDING MATERIALS 





LUMBER 


Lumber 
continued weak 
through February, 
with no indication 
of 4 near-term 
change in trend. 
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Interiors of the 


CINCINNATI ENQUIRER BUILDING 


are painted for lasting beauty 


and cleanliness 


A VERITABLE hive of industry day and 
night...reporters, clerks, stenographers, 
salesmen, buyers, countless others passing 
constantly in and out of its offices...brushing 
against walls, inevitably leaving smudges— 
finger prints. And the dust of a busy city 
always seeping through windows—through 


doors... settling on every exposed surface... 


Hlow can the walls and ceilings of such a 
building be kept cheerfully light...clean... 
handsome without the constant annoyance 


and expense of frequent repainting? 


The management of the Cincinnati En- 
quirer Building has found the answer—as 
have managers of hundreds of other modern 


buildings —in the use of Barreled Sunlight. 


Dust or smudges cannot permanently soil 
a surface painted with Barreled Sunlight. A 
moist cloth wipes it clean—quickly, easily. 


Upkeep is economical...in time and money. 


Remarkably durable, Barreled Sunlight re- 
tains its handsome cleanliness after repeated 


washings... through long, arduous service. 


Whether in long-lasting white, or soft. 
pleasing tints, Barreled Sunlight is conspicu- 
ously good looking, with a lustre of rich depth. THE CINCINNATI ENQUIRER BUILDING, Cincinnati's sec- 

s cl ‘ : ee eg eee — . anvelindk Gunkt 

An all-oil product, it is readily tinted any ond large t office building. Here 20) gallons of Barreled Sunlight 
. . . . . . were used to insure interiors of lasting cleanliness and beauty. 
desired shade with ordinary colors in oil. es , 
, (Architects: Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc.) 


Our complete catalogue is in Sweets, but 
for your own files we would like to send you 
our booklet.” For Interiors of Lasting Beauty 


é Cleanliness.” ee i 
and Cleantine BARRELED SUNLIGHT is now 


Write U.S. Gutta Percha Paint Co.. 22-C available in two forms, Interior and 
Outside. Write for complete informa- 
tion on Outside Barreled Sunlight — 
or distributors in all principal cities. (For its more pronounced whiteness, 


Pacifie Coast. W. P. Fuller & Co.) richer lustre and marked durability. 


Barreled Sunlight 


Reg. U. S, Pat, Off. 


Dudley Street. Providence, R. L. Branches 
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TREND OF RESIDENTIAL BUILDING IN 37 EASTERN STATES 
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1929 1930 1931 


The trend in apartment house construction at this phase of the residential building cycle is 
probably of large barometric value, since new apartment activity, in recent years, has preceded 


major movements in the residential field. 


Continued from page 273, editorial secton) 

Preliminary figures for February indicate a turn in 
the trend, the first since August, 1928, at which 
time it was downward. Though this rise may turn 
out to be only a false start, the retrenchment has 
been so deep and so extended as to give reason for 
the opinion that revival in this type of residential 
building is definitely at hand. 

The trend in apartment house construction at this 
phase of the residential building cycle is probably 
of large barometric significance, since it has been 
mew apartment activity that, in recent years, has 
preceded major movements in the residential field. 
As a matter of fact new apartment house construc- 
tion during the period prior to the stock market 


collapse in 1929 was more important, from the 
standpoint of contract valuations, than single 
family dwellings. 

Single-family dwellings erected principally for 
owner occupancy showed a downward trend in the 
latter half of 1926, but resumed early in 1927 the 
rise which, except for minor interruptions, con 
tinued until January, 1929. At that time 1t was on a 
higher level than ever before, quite unlike the trend 
in apartment house construction which some few 
months earlier failed to exceed its previous top 
recorded in 1926. 

The apartment house is essentially an investment 
property. Though often erected by speculators such 


Continued on page 92, advertising section. 
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Yu will be interested in 


this new invention by Andersen engineers, 
a metal weatherstrip which fits all Andersen 
double-hung window frames; reduces air 
leakage 86 per cent; eliminates all rattles, 
and sells to builders for considerably less 
than one dollar a set. 

No special stock of sash or frames is 
needed . . . This weatherstrip is installed 
quickly and easily, without routing, rabbet- 
ing or nailing. 

I regard Andersen Master Weatherstrips 
as areal contribution to good construction. 


Tt Mcliraces 


President, Andersez Frame Corporation 


% Patents Applied For 


ANDERSEN FRAME CORPORATION, Bayport, Minnesota AR 


I am interested in the new Andersen Master Weatherstrip and would like to have detailed information, 
C) a demonstration and sample. I understand there is no obligation. 


PLEASE CHECK: [5 Architect, © Builder-Contractor, Jobber-Dealer, (© Student 
Name 


Address___ 
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Continued from pag , advertising section 

buildings represent large outlay of capital on which 
prospects for profit must exist. Investors and specu 
lators are by force of circumstances quick to adjust 
their programs to fundamental conditions. For this 
reason any major change in the trend of apartment 
house construction foreshadows a similar change in 
the trend of residential building in general; such 
was the case in 1928 and such will likely be the case 
when the revival in apartment house construction 
which is now peeping through more definitely 
asserts itself. 

In the case of single-family dwellings erected by 
housing development companies, the trend in con 
tract values has been almost continuously down 
ward since 1925. Thus this dwelling tvpe seems to 
have lost most heavily to the apartment house, 
which has invaded the same outer fringes of our 
cities and towns that have provided the setting for 


housing developments 


The immediate future will see growing competi 
tion in dwelling types as between apartments and 
dwellings. To the extent that architects, mortgage 
bankers and real estate interests sense the trend in the 
light of existing economic and social tendencies, 
the next cvcle of residential building will be sounder 
than the one that preceded it. We have passed 
through a severe business depression which has 
affected a large section of our home-owner wage 
is showing a ten 


earners. The American family 


dency to decline in size; immigration no longer ts 
the important intluence on population growth that 
it was a tew vears ago. These and many other 
economic and social considerations will determine 
ultimately the types of new residential buildings, 
though it will remain for further tmprovement 1n 
fundamental business conditions to point the way 


tor recovery in the residential field as a whole 


LL. Sera SCHNITMAN 


IN APPRECIATION 


LEROY S. BUFFINGTON 


Lerov S. Buffiington, architect, died February 16 
in Minneapolis at the age of 83 vears. In addition 
to having designed many public buildings in Minne- 
sota, the Northwest and Canada, including the old 
state capitol, the St. Paul Union Station, and some 
of the University of Minnesota buildings, he was 
credited with the origination of the skyscraper. 
The story of the development of the skyscraper 
is told in an Associated Press dispatch. In 188 
Mr. Buffington had 


Block, a 7-story building using more cast iron and 


just completed the Boston 


I-beams than was usual at that time. He bought two 
volumes of a translation of Viollet le Duc’s dis 
courses on architecture and read in them this 
paragraph: 

“A practical architect 


conceive the idea of erecting a vast editice whose 


might not unnaturally 
frame should be entirely of iron, and clothing that 


frame. 
should be left independent; it cannot be allied with 


But it cannot too often be repeated, iron 


masonrv.’’ 
The idea caught Mr. 
began to make drawings and eventually evolved a 


Buthngton's fancy. He 


plan for what he called a ‘‘cloudscraper,’’ in which 
the masonry veneer was supported at each successive 
story on an iron shelf. 

One of his old drawings showed a_ building 
100 stories high, a prophecy which is expected to 
be fulfilled in New York in a few years. The original 
drawing and the grant of a patent for the world’s 
first skyscraper are on file in the Patent Office in 
Washington. Mr. 
crank and a dreamer and the building was never 


Buffington was derided as a 


put up in the form he had envisioned. He received 


belated recognition in January, 1929, when Rufus 
Rand, who was then putting up a twenty-five-story 
building in Minneapolis, paid him one-eighth of 
t per cent royalties on the steel skeleton. The cost 


of the Rand Building was $1,80 


HOWARD K. JONES, PITTSBURGH ARCHITECT 


Howard K. Jones, who died January 21, was one of 


widely known architects in western 


He was the senior member of the 


the most 
Pennsylvania. 
firm of Alden, Harlow and Jones, with offices in the 
Farmers Bank Building in Pittsburgh. 

He was graduated from the Massachusetts Insti 
tute of Technology in 1896 and had long been a 
junior associate of the firm which he now headed. 
He was known for his contributions to the design 
and supervision of many private, public and semt 
public buildings in the Pittsburgh district and the 
northwestern part of the State. Among these are 
the Farmers Bank Building, Carnegie Institute and 
Library at Schenley Park and several branch libra 
ries, the South Hills High School, the Wilkinsburg 
Masonic Building, the Mutual Telephone Company 
Building and Luther Memorial Church of Erie, the 
R. B. Mellon residence on Beechwood Boulevard, 
and many residences in Sewickley, Pittsburgh 
and Erie. 

Mr. Jones was an active member of the American 
Institute of Architects, a past president of the 
Pittsburgh Chapter of that Society, and had been 
re-elected to membership on its board of directors 


the day prior to his death. 
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A one camel-power 
pump in Morocco 


Perfectly content to spend his life traveling an 
inexorable circle, the camel here typifies the 
country which supports him. The centuries 
have left no mark mechanically on the sandy 
wastes known as Morocco, the land of desert 
warfare and religious fervor. 


Water is elevated in the chain of earthen pots 
operated by the crude wooden device that is 
perhaps best described as a forerunner of a 
pair of bevel gears. Contrast this with the sim- 
ple and efficient pumps we use today — equip- 
ment like the Penberthy Automatic Electric 
Sump Pump and Cellar Drainer, which are 
thoroughly automatic, fully dependable and 
have low operating costs. 


Here indeed are the opposite ends of the march 
of progress. 


PENBERTHY INJECTOR COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 
IN 1886 


CANADIAN PLANT 
WINDSOR ONT. 


DETROIT 

































Penberthy Automatic 
Electric Sump Pumps and 
Hydraulic Cellar Drainers 
for draining seepage water 
from basements, elevator 
pits, piping tunnels, etc. 


Many architects are spec- 
ifying these pumps to the 
complete satisfaction of. 
their clients. Penberthy 
Pumps are quickly obtain- 
able from practically all 
leading jobbers. 
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All Jamison and Stevenson Doors are 
equipped with Spring Hinges, because 
long experience has shown that a rigid 
hinge is unable to compensate for wear. 
When a door doesn't seal at the heel, 
refrigeration escapes. Rigid hinges can't 
prevent this. Bali bearings don't help. 
Only the pressure of a spring hinge will 
save the cold air you pay to create. 
The Jamison Hinge is also adjustable. 


Another exclusive feature of Jamison & Stevenson Doors is 
the patented WEDGETIGHT FASTENER. . . Faster in closing 
—faster in opening—forces the door tighter on its seal. 


JAMISON COLD STORAGE DOOR CO. 


CONSOLIDATING JAMISON COLD STORAGE DOOR CO., INC. 
AND STEVENSON COLD STORAGE DOOR CO. 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND, U. 5S. A 


Oldestand largest makers of Cold Storage Doorsin the World 


Sine eee Branch Offices: 300 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK... 
as eee Builders Bldg., 228 N. la Salle Street, CHICAGO... 
ae ee dee Samuel H. Stevenson, 116 West 24th St., CHESTER, PA... . i 
2650 Santa Fe Avenue, LOS ANGELES. . . 333 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO 
D. E. Fryer & Co., SEATTLE & SPOKANE . . . Southern Representatives, 
address Hagerstown ... Foreign Agents: Armstrong Cork Co., Ltd., LONDON 
. The von Hamm-Young Co., Ltd., HONOLULU... Okura & Co., JAPAN 





NOTES IN BRIEF 


JOINT SESSION: A.I.A. AND PRODUCERS’ 
COUNCIL 


The eighth annual meeting of the Producers’ Council, 
Inc., will be held at San Antonio, Texas, April 13, 
14 and 15. 

The opening session, April 13, will be held jointly 
with the American Institute of Architects. Several 
questions of importance will be discussed; “Co 
operation in the Building Industry’’ and “What 
shall we do to place Qualitv Competition above 


Price Competition?’ 


CHICAGO REGIONAL MEETING 


The Producers’ Council Club of Chicago has set 
March 11 for the annual regional meeting of pro 
ducers and architects located 1n that section. The 
usual attendance is several hundred. Louis La 
Beaume, will be the guest of honor 

The Chicago Club tn tts regular bi-monthly 
luncheon meeting, February 24, had as its speaker 
H. B. Wheelock, who spoke on “Cooperative 
Suggestions by an Architect 


LECTURES BY IRVING K. POND 


The College of Architecture, University of Michigat 
announces the following lectures bv Mr. Irving kK 


Pond 


Thursday, March ry9th: Laying the Foundations 
of Architecture—What Architecture has 
meant in the Ages 

Fridav, March 2oth: Possibilities in the Ameri 


can Expresston—Toward an American 
Architecture 
Thursdav, March 26th: Psvchologyv of Form 


Human reaction to Mass, Details and 
Direction 


Fridav, March 27th: Architecture in Ed 


huUCcaTIO!I 
Consideration of Architecture as a Cul 


tural Study 
Mr. Pond is a past president of the American 
Institute of Architects. He is a graduate of the 
University of Michigan, where he has designed the 
Michigan Union and the Michigan League Building 


EXHIBITION OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIAN 
ARCHITECTURE 


An annual architectural exhibition, marking th« 
culmination of architectural development in South 


ern California during 1930, is being held from 
March 2nd to 14th in the Architects Building, 
Los Angeles. The exhibition includes several 


hundred photographs and sketches of residences 
commercial buildings, theaters and churches which 
have been built during the past year, as well as 
many now under construction, and is indicative of 
the type of architecture being developed 1 
California. 


Continued on page 96 
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EDUSA 


(Beaitifal unvvss ‘WHITE 


AGAINST AN EVERGREEN BACKGROUND 


cK 






What could be more beautiful than this white stucco home against its back wi KA 4 


GAN ‘ 





ground of dark evergreens? Surely the architect made the most of his location. 
Here, as in thousands of other cases, the selection of Medusa White Portland 
Cement Stucco produced a gem of architectural beauty for its owner, Joseph 
Carmen of Spokane, Washington. The home was designed by Kirkland Cutter 
and built by Dawson & Dahlberg of Tacoma, Washington. @ Medusa White 
Portland Cement, both plain and waterproofed, white, lightly tinted or richly 
colored, lends itself to original and distinctive architectural treatments. 
Whether used in stucco, cast stone or as a mortar, it should be considered 
on every job where lasting beauty, resistance to moisture and a non 
staining quality are desired. Let us send you specifications and details 


for the various uses of Medusa White Portland Cement, plain and waterproofed. 


PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY * 1002 ENGINEERS BLDG., DEPT. F * CLEVELAND 


EDUSA 


WHITE PORTLAND CEMENT 





OHIO 


lanufacturers of Medusa Gray Portland Cement {Plain and Waterproofed}; Medusa Waterproofing {Powder or Paste}; Medusa White Portland Cement {Plain 


and Waterproofed}; Medusa Portland Cement Paint and Medusa-Mix, the Masonry Cement 
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A 
NOTABLE 
STRUCTURE 


LASALLE 
W ACKER 
BUILDING 


° 


CHICAGO 





Another of Chicago’s monumental structures. 
Robert W. Hunt Company inspected the struc- 
tural steel at both mill and shop and also tested 
all cement, reinforcing bars and concrete 
cylinders. 


Holabird & Root were the {rchitects. and the 
General Contractor was the Hegeman-Harris 
Company. 


For complete’ information about 
Hunt inspection, tests and super- 
vision for buildings and structures 
see Sweet’s Architectural Catalogues 
4-119 or write us. 


ROBERT W. HUNT COMPANY 
Engineers 


Inspection — Tests — Supervision 


Insurance Exchange 


CHICAGO 
All Large Cities 





NOTES IN BRIEF Continued 


Phe exhibition is being held under the auspices of 
the State Association of California Architects, the 
Los Angeles Architectural Club, the Pasadena 
Architectural Club, the Architects League of 
Hollywood, the Certificated Architects of Beverly 
Hills, the Long Beach Architectural Club, and th¢ 
Santa Barbara and San Diego Chapters of thx 


American Institute of Architects 


EXPOSITION OF INDIAN TRIBAL ARTS 


The Exposition of Indian Tribal Arts, now being 
organized, will present, for the first time, a com 
prehensive and representative exhibition of the arts 
and crafts of all the Indian tribes now living in this 
country. 

The Exposition will open at the Grand Central 
Art Galleries in New York City, in November, 1931 


After a month there, it will tour the country 


CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS 


The United States Civil Service Commission an 
nounces the following-named open competitive 
examinations: 
Associate Engineer, $3,2 to $3,700 a Veat 
\ssistant Engineer, $2,600 to $3,100 a yeat 
\pplications for associate engineer Coptional 
branches—architectural, construction, heating and 
ventilating, and ordnance) and assistant enginee: 
optional branches—aeronautical, architectural, elec 
trical, heating and ventilating, mechanical, struc 
tural, construction, and fire prevention) must b« 
on file with the U. S. Civil Service Commission at 
Washington, D. C., not later than April 1, 1931 
Full information may be obtained from the United 
States Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. ¢ 
or from the Secretary of the United States Civil 
Service Board of Examiners at the post office o1 


customhouse in any city 


UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 


\ resolution urging that the United States treasur\ 
department distribute part of the government 
building activities, undertaken to stimulate employ 
ment, among private architects and builders, was 
adopted at the last meeting of the Indiana Chapter 
American Institute of Architects, held in Indianap 
olis. Frederick W. Garber of Cincinnati, regiona 
director for the Great Lakes district, said in 
speech that architects can be of real service to thet 
communities by serving on boards that pass o1 
proposed building projects in their cities. 

The resolution adopted is in line with the effort 
of the national organization to support President 
Hoover in his governmental building program. 


THE ALEXANDER THOMSON TRAVELING 
STUDENTSHIP 


The competition is open to students of architecture 
between the ages of 19 and 28 years, residing in th 
United Kingdom and Southern Ireland. Copies o 
the conditions may be obtained on application t 
William MacLean, Secretary, Glasgow Institute o 
Architects, 21 West George Street, Glasgow, C.2. 


‘Continued on page 98 
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EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS BY 


RUSSW 








french renaissance : : 





DARCY .. . a exclusive RUSSWIN creation . . . owes its inspiration to the 
French Renaissance, noted for its graceful employment of the delicate a rabesque, 
the pierced shield and cartouche. It 1s especially appropriate for public buildings 
or homes where the architecture is classical in design. Made of brass or bronze 


base metals, like all RUSSWIN Hardware, it assures a life-time of unfailing, 


W hatever your hardware 


needs may be in home or 

offic b liding, Simple ¢ . . . > - 

adcu, an diac trouble-free service under the most rigorous usage. Your architect or contractor 
varied range of authentc 

lesigns by RUSS WIN _ DTICCWIN oy Wey a ie , , 
any a ane knows RUSSWIN quality. Write to us for descriptive booklet showing exclusive 


architectural style in 


every lock, hinge, knob TOOL > p . ° - 
=e RUSSWIN Hardware for leading periods of design. 


or door closer 


mediums as Collier's, House Beautiful, and described in 
American Home, Christian Science Monitor, Sweet's Catalogue . . 
etc.—read by millions of people monthly. Pages C-3700; C-3775 fe U at rINCTIVI 

HARDWARI 


yh =) 


For the architect's con- 
venience, RUSSWIN 
This advertisement is appearing in such hardware is illustrated 
W 
ay 





USSELL & ERWIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY (THE AMERICAN HARDWARE CORP., SUCCESSOR) 


New Britain, Connecticut New York Chicago London 
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JUNIOR 
CONDUO-BASE 


.for Convenience 
Outlets 
Ww 


Hk EASIEST and 


provide convenience outlets at any 


CHEAPEST way to 
point 
along the baseboard or at any point in the floor 


is by means of Junior 


Conduo-Base. 


Costs no more to install 
than {ordinary base- 
boards. Enables you to 
change telephone or light 
wiring outlets to any 


other point along the 
perimeter of a room, by 
simply tapping the 
proper wires, mounting a 
new receptacle in the new 
location, and replacing 
the face plate . . . just 
a few minutes’ work... 


no expense, no mess. 


We will be glad to send 
you detailed information 
in convenient form for 
Write for Junior 


Bulletin 


filing. 
Conduo - Base 
lo: 


Licensed Manufacturers 


Danu”stTRoM Metrattic Door Co 
Jamestown, N. Y. 
Lnirep Metat Propucts Co 
Canton, Ohio 


Knapp Bros. Mee. Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 


PATENTED 


TRADE-MARK 





eee 


dae 


NOTES IN) BRIEF——Continued 


“WHO DESIGNED WHAT?” 
As F.P.A. 


Conning Tower,” 


observed in his famous column, *‘The 
in the New York World: 
“We never shall understand why architecture 1s 
so slightly appreciated, especially in a city that has 
conspicuous examples of its beauty. 

‘It appalled us, 


realize the truth of it, 


as it appals us every time we 
know how few persons 
know who designed what. In a group of ten persons 
known to be fairly well informed not one knew who 
had designed the Woolworth Building, although 
Cass Gilbert, as the architect, got a prize for it only 
a few weeks ago. Only one in ten knew who had 
designed the Chrysler Building, and none who was 


the Empire State Building's architect.”’ 


BOK AWARD TO PAUL P. CRET, ARCHITECT 


Presentation of the tenth Philadelphia award has 
been made to Paul P. Cret, architect, for his part in 
the beautification of Philadelphia. 

The award was founded in 1921 bv the late 
Edward Bok and is given annually to the individual 
who in the preceding vear ‘‘shall have performed 
9 brought to its culmination an act or contributed 
a service calculated to advance the best and largest 
interests of the community of which Philadelphia 
is the center.”’ 

The award consists of a check for $10,000 and 
an embossed scroll contained in an ivory casket 
This is the first time an architect has been honored 
by the award 

Mr. Cret is professor of design in the School of 
Fine Arts at the University of Pennsylvania, con- 
sulting architect-in-chief to the American Battl 
Monuments Commission, and a member of the 
Philadelphia art jury. He designed the Delaware 
River Bridge between Philadelphia and Camden 
the Rodin Museum and many other outstanding 
architectural masterpieces in Philadelphia. H« 
helped design the Pan-American Union Building 1 
Washington, the Valles Memorial Arch 


Indianapolis Public Library and the Detroit Institut 


Forge 


of Fine Arts. 


ROTCH TRAVELING SCHOLARSHIP 


Preliminary examinations for the Rotch Traveling 

Scholarship will be held this vear on April 2 and 
There will be sketches April 6 and § 

open to all who are eligible under rules of th 


From the logistes there will be mad 


“en loge” 


scholarship. 
selection of four who will be admitted to fina 
competition April 18. 

The award will be made on recommendation of ; 
jury, and the candidate chosen will be given th 
scholarship for a time to determined by the 
committee in consultation with the winner. 

The amount of the prize is $3,000. The Bostor 
Society of Architects has offered a second prize o 
$100 to be awarded to the candidate placed second 

For further information apply to C. H. Blackall! 
secretary, 31 West Street, Boston. 


Continued on page 100 
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IN ONE OF THE WORLD'S 
GREATEST MEDICAL CENTERS 


The COLUMBIA-PRESBYTERIAN MEDICAL CENTER 
NEW YORK CITY 


Architect: 

General Contractor 

Gillis & Geoghegan, 
A great modern hospital lays exacting 
requirements upon those who build it. 
Within its walls, temperature, air, light, 
noise, vibration, and whatever else has 
influence must be controlled in the 
interest of the skilled work that is to be 
done, the precise use of delicate instru- 
ments that are tobe employed, the sensi- 
tive processes of nature that are to be 
invoked, for the restoration of health. 


All these provisions must be guarded. 
No makeshift devices, no compromises 
of quality in material or thoroughness 
in workmanship, can be tolerated. It is 


James Gamble Rogers, 
Marc Eidlitz & Son, 
Plumbing Contractor: W. G. Cornell Co. 


Engineer: Werner Nygren, 
Heating Contractor 


an evidence of merit for any equipment 
or any product to find important use in 
such a building. 


In the magnificent structures that make 
up the Columbia Medical Center in 
New York, NATIONAL was used for 
the major pipe tonnage. Superior 
special processes (applied to butt-weld 
sizes % to 3-inch) make it Scale Free 
and give a uniform, dense surface to 
resist corrosion. Serving in many of the 
Finest buildings in the country— 
NATIONAL has proved worthy of the 


confidence that has made it— 


America’s Standard Wrought Pipe 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Subsidiary of United States Steel Corporation 


NATIONAL PIPE 
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BLOWERS 
HEATERS 
WASHER 


BLOWER C HEATER 
CORPORATION 


- MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


Ne 


ERE is our new catalog 
of air conditioning 
equipment — showing 

the complete line of blowers, 
unit heaters and air washers 
—each of proven, accepted 
design, each with important 
new features and _refine- 
ments, engineered and built 


by the 


UNITED STATES BLOWER 
and HEATER CORPORATION 


This catalog also contains a Tech- 
nical Section with information of 
practical value to architects and 
engineers. 


Write for your copy of this 
new complete catalog. 


UNITED STATES BLOWER 
and HEATER CORPORATION 


2135 Kennedy St., N. E. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


NOTES IN BRIEF—Continued 
BOOTH TRAVELING FELLOWSHIP 


The George G. Booth Traveling Fellowship in 
Architecture will again be awarded by competition 
this spring. The income from the fellowship fund 
is $1200. The competition is open to unmarried men 
whose thirty-first birthday comes after April 11, 
1931. Candidates should be graduates in architecture 
of the University of Michigan or should have com- 
pleted in residence substantially the last two years 
of the four-year course. 

The program will be handed to candidates 6n 
April rith, when the preliminary sketch is to be 
made. The problem is to be developed during the 
two weeks beginning on Monday, April 13th. 

Those intending to compete should write as soon 
as possible to Professor Emil Lorch, College of 
Architecture, University of Michigan. 


ADVERTISING THE ARCHITECT 


The Architects League of Hollywood has in prepa 
ration a series of articles dealing with the value and 
scope of the architect's services. These articles are 
being mailed direct to property owners, building 
and loan associations and prominent realtors of 
Hollywood and Los Angeles. 

The first article has just been put in the mails 
It concerns ‘The Economic Value of an Architect’’ 
and opens thus: 

“Would you willingly enter into a building con 
tract in which you had little or no protection? 
You quickly answer—* Why, of course | would not.’ 
True, no one would knowingly do this, and yet 
there are hundreds of owners who innocently and 
in good faith enter into building contracts that offer 
them absolutely no protection whatever, and in 
which their carelessness is daily costing them many 
thousands of dollars. 

‘It is quite obvious that for an Owner to protect 
his interest under a building contract it will be 
ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY for him to have 
written into the contract a complete and detailed 
list and description of every item going into the 
building, specifying the size, make and quality of 
each of the many hundreds of materials, also the 
workmanship with which each is to be installed 
He must also have incorporated into the contract a 
complete set of the legal conditions under which 
the building is to be erected. The only person 
qualified and appointed by the State of California to 
do this work for you is an Architect.” 


SALEM ROOFS 


An attractive brochure with the title, “‘Salem 
Roofs,"’ has been issued by the Johns-Manville 
Architectural Service. 


ARCO RADIATOR 

A new type of radiator is announced by the America 
Radiator Company. It offers maximum _heatin; 
effectiveness with minimum space requirement, eas 
of installation and ease of cleaning. 
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